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Sanders’s 
Elements of Geometry 


Plane and Solid 
$1.25 


This work for secondary schools contains many distinctive 
and valuable features. Among them are the following: The 
demonstrations of the first few so aac are given entire. 
In the succeeding propositions, however, some of the more 
obvious steps are omitted. In this way the pupil is forced 
to do more reasoning for himself. As soon as the proposition 
has been mastered the student applies its principle in the 
solution of a series of easy exercises based upon the dem- 
onstrations just learned. but involving enough variation to 
force him to think for himself. All constructions are given 
before they are required to be used in demonstrations. In 
this way all necessary information is supplied in advance of 
the need for it. Exercises involving the principles of modern 
geometry are given under the propositions to which they 
naturally refer. Whenever possible, the converse of a 
proposition is given with the oe itself, so that the 
principle involved is presented from both points of view. 





Kayser & Monteser’s 
Brief German Course 


$1.20 


This introductory German course, comprising grammar, 
exercises, reading, and conversation, follows the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern 
Language Association, and of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. The work provides: careful drill upon pro- 
nunciation; memorizing and frequent repetition of easy 
colloquial sentences; drill upon the rudiments of grammar; 
abundant easy sentences designed not only to fix in mind the 
forms and principles of grammar, but also to cultivate readi- 
ness in the reproduction of natural forms of expression; 
exercises in word formation leading to an acquisition of an 
adequate vocabulary; and the reading of graded and con- 
nected selections in prose and poetry. The book consists of 
75 lessons—including review lessons and connected reading 
matter—each of which contains one or more topics of gram- 
mar, special vocabulary, and exercises in reading and writing 
German, with suggestions and such helps for the student as 
are needed. 
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THE FAMOUS MEN SERIES 





Nothing is more fascinating to young children than history, 
if it is presented in the form of stories, each with an indi- 
vidual for its hero and central figure. Such stories are never 
forgotten. They are as attractive as fairy tales and more 
valuable. 


Stories of the heroes of all countries and all ages are told in 
a style so vigorous and simple, and at the same time so 
dignified, that children of the third, fourth and fifth grades 
can use them most profitably as text-books. They are 

equally attractive as supplementary readers 





Such stories may be taught to children who 
can read an ordinary Third Reader, so as to 


FAMOUS MEN 


for those schools which find it impracticable 
to introduce a special text-book on mythology 


supersede fairy tales and juvenile fiction of OF GREECE ar anny ae gee, 
less educational value. OF ROME The books are beautifully illustrated with 
The Committee of Ten and the Committee OF THE MIDDLE AGES numerous first-class half-tone reproductions 





of Fifteen both recommend that the first two 





of historical paintings, pictures famous over 





years of a course in history, beginning in the 
third or fourth grade, should be given to the study of myth- 
ology and biography. 


The Famous Men Series was prepared to meet this demand. 


the world. 


The books are 7 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, of 265, 269, and 272 
pages respectively. Price, 50 cents each. Write for booklet 
of sample pages. 
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: Geometric Problems 
A Text-Book For Constructibe Dralving 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


Price per copy - - - ‘- 30 


Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


Manual per copy - - - 25 
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Real Training for Real Life. 


A report read by Victor Frazee, chairman of the Barnard 
-~ Providence, R. I., at a meeting of the club on January 


It seems clear that not so very long ago our 
schools were dominated by traditions which ren- 
dered them quite inadequate to the training of 
young people for a life so busy, so practical, and 
so complex as ours has become. The loosening of 
the hold which the old classical curriculum had 
upon us was the first step of escape from these 
medieval traditions. The introduction of non- 
classical courses, of electives, of laboratory meth- 
ods, of technical training are further steps which 
are now rapidly bringing the schools into line with 
their modern environment. 

But inevitably so rigid a thing as an educational 
tradition, including a traditional training of teach- 
ers, traditional styles of building and equipment, tra- 
ditional notions in the public who support, could not 
keep pace with the swift revolution in industrial and 
social life, which our generation has seen. It is 
natural that the demands of practical life, the ne- 
cessity of getting a living in a fiercely competitive 
age, have made the first inroads upon the curricu- 
lum, in the shape of commercial courses, practical 
laboratory treatment of scientific studies,and tech- 
nical training. 

But the very stress of industrial life which so 
modifies the school has been forcing upon our time 
social and political problems as impressive and 
far-reaching as the industrial revolution has been 
vast and striking. We all know what these prob- 
lems are and how large they loom upon our hori- 
zon. We know how the competition of immense 
economic interests is rapidly putting them in con- 
trol of political agencies, creating situations which 
demand for their treatment the best manhood and 
the highest qualities of statesmanship in a multi- 
tude of men. Is the supply of such manhood and 
statesmanship forthcoming? We look helplessly 
on at sporadic efforts, here and there, to deal with 
these ominous situations, hoping for light and lead- 
ing. Nothing can be more plain than that the 
great thing lacking on every hand is a public 
sense, on the part of the multitude of individuals, 
of the absolute duty of faithful and self-exacting 
service to the state. 

Thus a new consciousness of the inadequacy of 
our social and political ideals and institutions to 
meet the strain put upon them by the all-pervad- 
ing, over-shadowing economic forces of the age, 
persistently calls attention to the need of further 
re-adjustment of the school, to strengthen and 
deeven the foundations of our national life by 
training the young individual, upon whose health 
and vigor the whole fabric rests, for social and 
political action, on a scale and with an earnestness 
never before attempted. 

We are mistaken if we think that a little lan- 
guage, a little mathematics, a little science, a lit- 
tle handwork, even with the addition of a little 
history and civics is going to train a generation of 
youth to grapple with the full-fledged problems of 


American democracy. These-things, for the most 
part, give the mere intellectual equipment of the 
individual to enable him to understand the world 
in which he lives. The sense of responsibility and 
devotion to the general interest which make up 
civic spirit are not mere intellectual attainments. 
They are elements of character, built chiefly upon 
habitual feeling. And such habitual feeling is the 
product, not of study, but mainly of action and 
discussion. 

And we are mistaken if we think the mere 
growing up in the free atmosphere of democracy 
is going to make boys into citizens. It is as reas- 
onable to suppose that an American boy will evolve 
out of his own Americanism, or imbibe from the 
home table talk and the sporting columns of the 
daily paper, the high attributes of character 
needed in American citizenship to-day, as to ex- 
pect him to become an electrician by watching the 
lightning or riding in the electric car. 

We are mistaken if we think itis possible to 
train boys in the spirit and practice of democracy 
by cooping up their school life ina purely mon- 
archic system of school government. Our code of 
school discipline is an unmitigated anachronism. 
The assumption of our school management is that 
of the British government in administering an 
East Indian dependency, namely, that the native 
is forever incapable of self-government, that his 
barbaric social, religious, and political prejudices 
and traditions must be counted as a permanent 
condition, while the practical problem of keeping 
him in good order under British control is settled 
in the easiest, least expensive fashion. We forget 
that the boy will be a man ina few years; that 
while the East Indian or the Filipino may, under 
wise tutelage, develop into a possible citizen of a 
British or American democracy in 10,000 years, 
the American boy can and must grow into a real 
American citizen in ten years. The American 
government has undertaken to start the Filipino 
along the road to self-mastery in government as 
light-heartedly as if it were a ten-year job, while 
the American school ignores the same problem in 
the boy as if it were a 10,000 year job, so remote 
in results as to be outside the pale of practical ped- 


agogy. 

I firmly believe that the monarchic system of 
school management is prevalent because it is the 
easiest method of reducing a school to mechanical 
perfection. It works so beautifully that it is fol- 
lowed from the lowest primary to the highest high 
school grade, without development or regard for 
the growing possibilities of the boy. When I think 
what education ought to mean, I can think of no 
more remarkable feature of our schools, than the 
almost absolute changelessness, I don’t say of the 
manner, but of the framework and principles of 
our school management. No pleaof the necessary 
rigidity of class work and instruction will avail 
against this criticism. It is just this rigid- 
ity, this worship of the book and the recitation 
and the schedule which makes the school a place 
for unfitting boys for real life in a world of men 
and action. 
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In the home, the wise mother, wishing to train 
her children, promotes and welcomes free activi- 
ties among them, which they care for and which 
are natural to their age, not only that they may 
enjoy life, but also because these activities create 
vital relations among the children, in which they 
learn each other’s human nature, learn to live and 
let live, learn to command and to obey; and be- 
cause these activities provide her best opportunity 
for directing, correcting, and instructing in the 
domestic and social virtues. 

In precisely the same way the wise school prin- 
cipal promotes and welcomes free, but more or- 
ganized activities in the larger groups under his 
control, which they care for and which are natural 
to their age; partly because the best life for them 
consists in doing such things, but still more be- 
cause such activities create vital relations among 
them and between them and the organizations they 
form, in which they not only practice in a bigger 
family the narrower social virtues, but must also 
learn to exercise the larger social duties and re- 
sponsibilities; and moreover, because such activi- 
ties provide the best opportunity for principal and 
teachers to direct, correct, and instruct in those 
larger duties and responsibilities. 

Now what are these possible free, but more or- 
ganized activities, natural to older children in 
school? 

First of all—athletics. Precisely as the boy in 
an unmanaged home may, in unrestrained play, 
tend to become a rude, inconsiderate, bossy fel- 
low; and in the well-managed home, be trained in 
opposite channels; so in school, athletics may be 
an appendage, in which the best influences of 
home and school are counteracted, and inconsider- 
ate roystering, boasting, unfairness, and the greed 
of winning take the place of true manly sport and 
the development of the social virtues; while on 
the other hand, under a wise control, the teams 
and the athletic associations may be made the 
most efficient instruments in the school for the 
training of the boys for the best manhood and citi- 
zenship. 

But athletics must be no mere tolerated appen- 
dage. They must be an intimate part of the school 
life. Their chief aim must be, in the principal’s 
mind, the highest good of the pupils and the 
school, and the boys must learn, under his con- 
stant influence and, when necessary, under the 
firm pressure of his will, to place that aim above 
all others. The games themselves, as well as the 
meeting, planning, discussing, deciding, and car- 
rying out of the practical matters for which the 
organization exists; the settling of vexed ques- 
tions, the compromising on disputes, learning to 
respect the weight of others’ opinions, dealing at 
first hand with the wills and whims of other boys, 
where decisions are to be reached and things done 
—these things are noartificial playing at life; they 
are life itself to the boys, and under right guid- 
ance the best school of all for training in citizen- 
ship and statesmanship. 

Next to the games and the athletic association 
the debating club is real life to the boy, and there 
—where the boy is doing and thinking things he 
cares about—there the principal or a strong teach- 
er in whom the boys have confidence must be, 
largely letting alone, but also taking part unob- 
trusively, suggesting, correcting instructing, so 
that unconsciously the boys learn not only self- 
mastery, but the correct use of the human machin- 
ery of an organized society, resting upon the same 
kind of individual responsibility and devotion to 
general interest as is required of the grown man 
in the state. 

Class dramatics and the school dramatic club 
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develop powers useful to society and enable the 
members to make a fine eontribution to the life 
and resources of the school. The school orches- 
tra, the glee club, and even the camera club serve 
the same kind of purpose. The civics club, the 
local history club, the natural history club, the 
literary club, under whatever names they flourish, 
can be made to do part of the actual class work, 
and are not necessarily an added burden to the 
department teacher, but a refreshment to him and 
his classes. 

Better still, the school improvement league, es- 
pecially in rural schools, undertakes to make the 
school and its surroundings a credit to themselves 
and to the community. 

The strong principal who knows what he is 
about, without necessarily making his school into 
a “‘school city ’’ or ‘‘ adopting self-government ’’ 
may nevertheless, without abdicating one jot of 
his authority and mastery of his school, teach the 
most vital lessons of life by governing in part thru 
the co-operation of a school council of advisers and 
assistants, who form the nucleus of a natural, 
gradually evolving system of partial self-manage- 
ment of school business. I have in mind no fool- 
ish notion of a school democrarcy. But I have in 
mind acrowd of boys being trained to live in a 
democracy. 

The principal who grasps the idea of this real 
training for real life can beno mere pusher of but- 
tons and winder of cranks for the running of a fine 
machine. He must not be afraid to loosen the 
screws of his machine. He must adjust it to the 
high purpose of boy-training. He must not con- 
ceive of himself as a captain of industry, running 
his factory at lowest cost, with perfection of 
smooth-running and uniform product. Being cap- 
tain of a school is a higher and a harder job than 
being a captain of industry. 

If he enters into the spirit of this training he 
will find more opportunities for giving it than he 
has time or men in his teaching force to handle. 
He and they must know and enjoy boys and get 
among them; must understand their barbaric pro- 
clivities, and sympathize with their halting upward 
steps; they must understand how a boy’s soul is 
ready to respond to the touch and reach to the 
stature of the civilization which surrounds him. 

The schools do now, in some degree, give real 
life totheboy. Already, the new emphasis I have 
laid, is manifest in the work of many good schools, 
even in this city. My report is not an arraignment, 
but a prophecy, already beginning to be fulfilled. 

At another meeting the club discussed the high 
value of boys’ clubs, and at the meetings of the 
club this spring, the questions will be, What prin- 
ciples of education must be observed and what 
practicable methods and agencies may be embod- 
ied in our school system so as more largely to de- 
velop in pupils, first, the social mind, second, the 
habit of social action, third, social ideals, and 
fourth, the habit of social initiative? 


BPN 


Prof. William Dunbar, director of the Hamburg 
Hygienical institute, an American by birth but a 
naturalized German subject, stated in a lecture 
before one of the Berlin scientific societies on 
March 9, that he had succeeded in isolating the 
germ of hay fever, a disease he has made the sub- 
ject of special investigations for many years. 

Professor Dunbar said that the germ exists in 
the pollen of rye, maize, and certain grasses, and 
that he had been able thru inoculating horses with 
these germs, to obtain a serum which he had used 
with good effect upon human sufferers with hay 
fever, entirely curing many cases. 
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The Country School of the Future. 


By HELEN L. GRENFELL, Former Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Colorado. 


[From an article in Maxwell’s Talisman, abridged. } 


In 1904 there were 134,260 children enrolled in 
the public schools of Colorado. Of these there 
were 35,000 in the rural schools, and 2,000 more 
may be considered as rural pupils tempororily at- 
tending school in the cities. _ It is therefore an 
important question to be considered whether the 
schools visited by these children are as efficient as 
institutions of training for a success in life as it is 
possible for them to be made. 

When the pupils have completed the work of the 
rural schools they usually know something of 
arithmetic, but rarely enough to enable them to 
solve successfully the problems involved in busi- 
ness transactions. Their knowledge of English is 
not infrequently very deficient. Geography to 
them is a number of disconnected facts, and their 
knowledge of the history of their country is meager. 
Civil government means to them some vague defin- 
itions in connection with the United States consti- 
tution, but they do not understand its connection 
with the affairs of the townships, county, state, or 
nation in regard to which their intelligent co-oper- 
ation will be needed. This is, as a rule, the chief 
equipment with which our country boys and girls 
must enter life, so far as the school is concerned. 
The teacher is not to blame for it, for our schools 
are what our people make of them. 

We havea right to look for better school environ- 
ments, better teachers, and longer terms of school. 
Proper provision for the transportation of pupils 
to and from school will assure a better attendance 
of pupils. In addition, I believe that a practical 
training may and should be given our children in 
the elementary principles of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and domestic economy, so that the school in- 
struction may harmonize with the demands of 
practical life. 

School Gardening. 


Garden work properly directed and managed 
with pleasure and understanding promotes indus- 
try, attention, judgment, skill, and _ self-reli- 
ance. It develops the sense of order, cleanliness, 
punctuality, beauty, responsibility, and duty, and 
will assist largely in forming the foundation for a 
firm willand self-reliant action; or, in other words, 
for moral character. 

The cultivation of the gardens being done in 
common, it will make the pupils public-spirited 
and develop a feeling of universal brotherhood 
and of mutual dependence and responsibility. 
The children will also learn from their garden 
work that all honest work well done is honorable 
and a credit to the doer, and that it is only the 
idle hands for which Satan finds work. 

_ It is strange that our own country, which prides 
itself upon being so progressive in educational and 
all other matters, is so behind in establishing this 
line of work in connection with our public schools. 
It is true that we have agricultural colleges, with 
departments for teaching horticulture, in nearly 
all our states, including an excellent one in Colo- 
rado, and they are doing good service; but, save 
in a few widely-separated localities, we have no 
system of school gardens. It may be suggested 
that our teachers are not themselves trained in the 
work so they could teach it to others, but I believe 
our teachers can equip themselves for teaching 
whatever may be required of them. If gardening 
were made a part of the school curriculum, they 
would soon equip themselves for the elementary 
work required, just as they equip themselves for 
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teaching algebra, gymnastics, music, or drawing, 
when made compulsory. 

The school garden idea is not a new one, for we 
find it stated that the elder Cyrus, king of Persia, 
559 B. C., had laid out the first school garden in 
Persia, in which the sons of noblemen were in- 
structed in horticulture. The Italian and other 
universities of Europe had botanical gardens as 
early as the fifteenth century, and the noted edu- 
cator, Comenius, who lived from 1592 to 1671, 
maintained that a garden should be connected 
with every school. Pestalozzi and Froebel urged 
that all children should do garden work. How- 
ever, the garden as a feature of the elementary 
school work is a modern idea. 

A feature of the normal schools of France is the 
school gardens and nurseries of fruit trees. There 
is a course of agriculture in the normal school for 
men and of horticulture for women, and the in- 
struction received by teachers in the normal school 
is applied in the school gardens established thru- 
— country. This system was begun in 

In Russia small farms and gardens are being 
attached to the people’s or elementary schools in 
many villages. As a rule, the community or resi- 
dent landholders give the land free. In one pro- 
vince (Jekatseinosolof) in southern Russia, 257 of 
the 504 schools possess small model gardens di- 
vided into sections for grain, vegetables, fruits, 
grapes, and mulberries, important in silk culture. 
In 1895 these schools, collectively, cultivated 296% 
acres, including vineyards, and possessed 12,000 
fruit trees and over 1,000 bee hives. 

There have been school gardens in Switzerland 
for twenty-two years, both in connection with 
normal and elementary schools. The government 
encourages them by awarding prizes for the best 
results obtained. 

In Belgium the study of horticulture in the 
schools is compulsory. A royal decree of 1897 
lays especial stress on the cultivation of vegetables. 
All public elementary schools in Belgium have 
gardens and the government grants annually 6,000 
francs as prizes among pupils who have excelled 
in this department of study. 

Sweden takes the lead in the matter of school 
gardens, having established them in 1869. In 1894 
there were 4,670 in existence. At the present 
time the number is somewhat less, owing to the 
great attention now being given to the different 
lines of manual training in her schools, but they 
are still to be found in connection with almost 
every public school building. 

Austria has a widely extended system of school 
gardens and has greatly stimulated fruit culture, 
especially in Bohemia, thru their influence. 

In Germany, while the matter has not been regu- 
lated by law, for over twenty years certain por- 
tions of the empire have had school gardens and 
the German: teachers give practical lessons in 
horticulture to their pupils. Many German cities 
have gardens connected with their elementary 
schools, while they are a common feature of the 
high schools thruout the empire. 

Little Nova Scotia has a farm set apart for school 
gardening. 

In our own country, Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
Michigan are the states which have made some 
advance in establishing such gardens in connection 
with the public schools. New York has forty hor- 
ticultural schools in different parts of the state in 
connection with the agricultural department of 
Corneil university. 

New Hampshire has a school garden in connec- 
tion with its state normal school. In this garden 
all the grains and vegetables grown in the region 
are cultivated, and also a great variety of flowers, 
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and the students in the training and normal de- 
partments take part in the work. 

In connection with a few individual schools in 
different localities, some gardens have been estab- 
lished. One of the best known instances is the 
George Putnam school, Boston, where the school 
yard was turned into a garden which has won 
prizes from the State Horticultural society of 
Massachusetts. 

Here in Colorado a serious obstacle, of course, is 
the fact that we can raise nothing without irriga- 
tion, and, as a rule, our country school-houses are 
located in the most arid spot in an arid region. 
But were public spirit and interest sufficiently 
awakened upon this question, the means of solving 
the problem would be found in most instances. In 
many cases a farmer might be found public- 
spirited enough to donate the few square rods of 
ground for the purpose, or with our school finances 
permanently improved, with slight additional ex- 
pense, a portion of the school ground could be 
made available for the purpose. At the present 
time the grounds of most of the school-houses of 
the state are an illustration of the abomination of 
desolation, and their influence upon our young 
people is, to say the least, not of an elevating 
nature. 

Any horticultural work that has been done by 
our Colorado schools up to the present time has 
been mainly thru the influence of Arbor day, 
which last year was more generally observed than 
ever before, and in spite of unfavorable conditions 
some good work has been accomplished. Of the 
1,500 school districts in the state, reports have 
been received that 558 last year celebrated Arbor 
day. The schools planted 3,194 trees, 668 shrubs, 
and made 783 flower beds—a greater number than 
_ ever been attained thru all previous Arbor 

ays. ; 

Creating Public Interest. 

The department of public instruction has en- 
deavored to stimulate this work, and has yearly 
sent out literature designed to create a greater 
and more intelligent interest in the subject, calling 
attention to the urgent necessity of in some way 
repairing the immeasurable harm done to our 
agricultural interests by the wanton destruction 
of our forests, and touching also upon the need for 
protection of our bird life at present threatened 
with annihilation, and which isof such importance 
to the horticulturists of the state. The office 
urges the planting of groves of trees rather than 
single specimens, and also the beautifying of our 
school grounds by shrubs and flowers. The Horti- 
cultural society might greatly assist in creating an 
interest in such work thruout the state. 

The plan of having school gardens is a most 
natural one, and during the next quarter century 
we shall wonder how the schools ever got along 
without them and been true to their purpose, 
which I take to be the all around development of 
the child as citizen and home-maker. 

I have long believed that our schools would be 
able to accomplish more and better work if the 
school day were divided into two distinct parts, 
devoting one-half to the literary and book work, 
and the other half to manual and art studies, phys- 
ical training, and general work, and with this ar- 
rangement the gardening could readily be accom- 
plished. We are all undoubtedly interested in our 
public schools and anxious to more nearly approach 
ideal conditions in them. I have in my mind an 


ideal of what should be embodied in the public 
school work, and these are some of its features: 
The School of the Future. 
The best school of the future will be a rural 
The country could, and in time it will, by 


school. 
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paying for them, maintain as good schools as the 
cities now support, and in addition the country 
school will always possess certain advantages that 
the city school cannot buy if it wanted to. 

The school of . the future will rearrange many 
details now far from satisfactory. The health of 
the children will be a greater consideration. Their 
physical activities will be given means for proper 
outlet and training at the same time, and their 
mental activities consequently will not suffer from 
unnatural physical repression. 

The school of the future will give the place of 
honor to work—useful, varied, healthful work, 
and text-book study will be subordinated to learn- 
ing by doing. Manual training, from the limited 
beginnings and narrow application of the present 
day, will broaden gradually to include house-keep- 
ing, cooking, needle work, gardening, and the 
cultivation of orchards, lawns, and vegetable and 
flower gardens, with model grounds and grounds 
for experimental work where the pupils will learn 
how to plant, what kind of soil for the different 
products, the proper times and seasons, and also 
what care is needed to bring the crops to maturity. 
The health-giving work of such gardens will do 
away with much of the necessity for patent medi- 
cines now often essential to help the child thru 
the school term, and the accessibility of orchards, 
vineyards, and gardens, with their wholesome 
products, will certainly reduce the craving for 
unwholesome sweetmeats, pastries, and stimulants, 
and help establish good constitutions. 

The architecture and the situation of the school- 
house of the future will be very different from 
that of the present cheerless, ugly little box of a 
building on the most lonely, uninviting quarter- 
acre lot in the district, for the range of country 
contributing pupils to the centralized school will 
make possible to all ascommodious, well-equipped, 
beautiful buildings as we now enjoy in our pro- 
gressive cities. 

The school of the future will go far toward giv- 
ing every child the ability to earn a living and 
make a success of some honorable, useful occu- 
pation. 


Development of Child Nature. 


The most effectual way to avoid the temptation 
to wrong-doing is to fill the mind, the heart, and 
the life full of right-doing. The inculcation of 
good manners and good morals will be the inevit- 
able result of this thoro development of the whole 
nature of the child to be realized in the school of 
the future. 

And for the part that horticulture will take in 
the work of the school of the future and the moral 
lesson it will teach the child, let us listen to these 
words of Henry Ward Beecher: 

The sun does not shine for a few trees and flowers only, 
but for the wide world’s joy. The lonely pine on the moun- 


tain top waves its dark boughs and cries, ‘‘Thou art my 
sun.’’ The grain in the field calls out, ‘‘ Thou art my sun!”’ 


God sits glorious in heaven, not for a favored few, but for 
all; and there is no creature so poor or so low that he may 
not look up with childlike trust and say, ‘‘My Father, Thou 
art mine.”’ 


PA 
The Nobel Prizes. 


At Stockholm the awards this year were as fol- 
lows: Physics, to Baron Rayleigh, professor of 
natural philosophy at the British Royal Institution; 
chemistry, Sir William Ramsay; medicine, Prof. 
Pavloff of the Military Academy of Medicine at St. 
Petersburg. The prize for literature was divided 
between Frederic Mistral of France and Don Jose 
Echagaray of Spain. The peace prize was award- 
ed to the Institute of International Law. 
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The Teaching of Agriculture in Common Schools. 


Address made before Farmer’s Institute at Arkansas City, Feb. 14, 1905. 
By Supt. S. M. McCowan, Chilocco Agricultural School, Chilocco, Okla. 


I’m going to have a little heart to heart talk 
with you this afternoon upon a matter of vital 
concern to us all. 

We all seek happiness in this life, just as we 
hope for it in the next. Nothing else counts. 
Nothing can take its place. There is nothing else 
in all the world “‘just as good.’’ We seek it in 
various ways; we follow it along queer trails; we 
try to deceive ourselves with many expedients, 
and after all search, all endeavor, we learn the 
simple truth that happiness is in the heart, born 
there, and that love is its twin. 

The time comes when we marry and happiness 
bubbles pure and sweet. We have been very 
happy many times before this, but if we had an- 
alyzed the emotion we would have found the ele- 
ments of selfishness present. But now our hap- 
piness is pure because we would give up our great- 
est desires, our livesif need be, for another. 

As time goes on the family multiplies and each 
addition floods the soul with joy. For years then 
we are supremely happy in the only way it is pos- 
sible to know perfect happiness in life—in the holy 
family circle, surrounded by those we love and 
who love and understand us. 

And then one night in the silent watches we 
wake to the heartbeats of dread. A snake has 
crept into Eden. Worry worms its way into the 
heart and happiness trembles and is sore afraid. 

For Tom, our first-born, blue-eyed, impulsive, im- 
perious Tom, has left the dear old farm nest and 
gone to town toseek his fortune. And we wonder 
why. And still wonder, and finally give it up as 
we grow old and wrinkled and bent. Old and 
wrinkled and bent while still young in years, for 
Tom is not doing well in town; the tales we hear 
make us shiver and shrink and draw the mantle 
of reserve about us, barring those who would help 
thru the dark valley. 

But I can tell you why. The teacher stole the 
boy away. I’mnot going to mince matters at all. 
I’m going to tell you the truth, and I make my 
charge direct. The school teacher whom you wel- 
comed to your family circle, was the weazel that 
caused you pain. He was the rascal, altho he may 
not have known it, who drove Tom away before 
manhood’s roots were firmly set. 

If you doubt the truth of the charge, hear the 
evidence. 

The young scamp came from Boston—in Massa- 
chusetts or some other state, it doesn’t matter 
where—and his only excuse for. teaching was that 
he could pass an examination in the three R’s, and 
had nothing else todo. The money he got from 
teaching would keep him while he was studying 
law. Hehad always lived in town and loved the 
town life as much as he detested country exist- 
ence. He was not in sympathy with rural ways. 
He never could getin touch with country customs 
or aspirations. To him a hog was a filthy animal, 
a necessary evil sometimes, but abhorent always. 
He understood social economy in an abstract way, 
embracing the universe, but could not apply it to 
the concrete family unit. He was out of his ele- 
ment, as a maid would be in a mud-hole. 

He could not bring himself to their point of view. 
And so he painted his own, painted it in beautiful 
pictures that appealed irresistibly to youthful 
minds. He told of the gay life in the city, of the 
chances for acquiring wealth, of the golden 
opportunities for getting the things the young 
crave, and getting them easily. And he dwelt on 


these things so earnestly, and told the tale so often 
that his boys and girls were sure of success so 
soon as they walked the city streets. 

And we old folks at home wonder so why the 
children could not love the dear old farm, why 
they called the farm work drudgery, why they 
talked constantly of going to town when they 
grew up. 

And in our ignorance we did nothing, while the 
pedagog continued his treasonable lectures, laud- 
ing the professional life, idealizing captains of 
industry, railroad presidents, and military heroes, 
covering up their iniquities, painting halos around 
the heads of standard oil magnates and beef trust 
barons who spent in riotous living the dollars 
stolen from the farmers of the land. 

Our social fabric is so closely woven that any- 
thing affecting one portion, affects all. It is time 
we understood this. When we do we will give as 
much attention to the selection of our teachers as 
we do to the selection of sheep herders. 

How can we expect.our girls and boys to think 
the farm the best place for them when they are 
taught daily to aspire to something higher and 
nobler? 

And how can we expect any other kind of teach- 
ing when we don’t demand any other kind? 

How can we expect different results? 

Certain causes produce certain effects. 

No farmer in Kansas would take his team to a 
doctor to be shod. 

And yet they all send their children, whom they 
hope to keep on the farm until they have reached 
the age of discretion at least, to a teacher who 
knows only enough to stuff them with the three 
R’s, who dwells for hours on grammar, for in- 
stance, an educational hogwash as dry as the dead 
sea sands and as barren. Confidentially I believe 
grammar as such should not be studied until one 
is eighty years old and thenI think one would have 
too much sense to undertake it. 


Remedies. 


Now, I would not have accepted the invitation 
to address you on this subject to-day had your edu- 
cational affairs been in such tangle that you could 
not control them. But you hold the remedy in 
your own hands, for you are sovereign. ; 

Then I would suggest: (1) that you require 


your normal schools to train teachers for the spe- . 


cific purpose of instructing Kansas youth in agri- 
cultural knowledge; (2) that you require your 
district schools to maintain school gardens, and to 
instruct in the simple science of gardening, farm- 
ing, horticulture, breeding of seeds and plants, 
feeding for milk and for fat, etc., and (3) that as 
soon as possible, you build central or township 
schools. ea 

Now as to my first suggestion requiring nor- 
mal schools to prepare teachers especially to give 
pupils agricultural training. 

I believe this should be done (1) because Kansas 
youth are born and reared close to nature and 
like her ways; (2) because they have land or will 
inherit land and should be taught to cultivate it 
with a view to making a living thereby; (8) be- 
cause they will not hold their land and work it un- 
less taught to love the work and to make profit 
from their toil; (4) because the vast majority of 
teachers know nothing about farming in any of 
its branches and care less, thereby consciously or 
unconsciously instilling a dislike for the farm in 
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the highly impressionable minds of their pupils, 
thus defeating manifest destiny. 

It is a true pedagogical axiom that a child 
should be educated along the line of his prejudices 
or genius. The chief educational function is to 
prepare for complete living. The Kansas child 
likesthe land. He loves the smell of the soil. He 
gets his living from his garden largely. Heis par- 
tial to horses and loves the outdoor life. His 
mind is eager to grasp Nature’s hidden secrets. 
He detests the irksome labor of poring over ab- 
stract theories in books. He is a good observer; 
his senses are keen to detect and his mind to 
grasp and retain. 

Every child of any race hungers for knowledge. 
He glories in the acquisition of self-found infor- 
mation. 

But when he goes to school, in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred his entire nature is warped, 
his ambition is crippled, his hopes frustrated. His 
mind is either starved by feeding on cold facts, or 
imagination and theory jostle and crowd out obser- 
vation and the practical. 

Instead of doing the things he likes and does 
best, instead of developing his brightest talents, 
heis made to do the things he detests, and en- 
deavor is persistent in striving to develop talents 
possessed in the smallest measure. 

Why? Why, when achild lovesthe farm should 
he be made to study law? Why? Why, when a 
child finds his chiefest joy in the fields should he 
be trained to live in town? 

The fault lies with the teachers. We all agree 
that our boys should be taught to make good liv- 
ings right from the land they own, and yet we 
send them to teachers who don’t know the differ- 
ence between a section of land and a section 
house. 

The result is, in most cases, a bit of amorphous 
humanity, incompetent, discontented, a failure. 

Indian schools are happily arranged on the half 
school, half work basis. All schools should be so 
arranged, then given teachers in the class rooms, 
who, by precept and practice will stimulate the 
children’s natural talents and bring them to proper 
fruition, and we will find them eager and success- 
ful toilers on their own farms. 

A teacher properly trained will rejoice in her 
school garden. She will be able toopen Nature’s 
sealed books and translate her hieroglyphics into 
beautiful stories more fascinating than A¢sop’s 
Fables or Arabian Nights. She will beable to ex- 
plain the why and the wherefore. And her teach- 
ing will promote wisdom, industry, judgment, 
skill, self-reliance. The boys will go to their 
farms knowing how to do, what to do, and why. 

If normals be established that will prepare 
teachers to impart to their pupils, ina way easily 
assimilated by them, the beauteous and profitable 
truths of growing things, who can inspire and 
stimulate a love for the garden, the farm, horti- 
culture, animal husbandry, then, it seems to me, 
there will be little left in the educational world to 
be desired. 

I do not mean in all this that every boy should 
be a farmer, but I do mean that the education 
that should be given boys who are to be farmers 
will make the best kind of foundation upon which 
to rear the structure of any calling or profession— 
a great deal better than the crumbling bones of 
dead languages. 

The kind of teachers we want and must have 
are those who can gather her class about her, as a 
hen her brood, and interest them in the conception, 
the growth, and the fruiting of things. This is 
the study of life. It is revelation—life revealed. 


It is mastering step by step God’s creative pro- 
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cesses in the sweetest, simplest manner. It be- 
gins at the genesis of things, when the world was 
young, and follows by easy, enthralling stages, the 
series of evolutionary actions in the making of a 
world. It is a continuous performance of living, 
moving pictures. 

When a child is thru he is master of nature’s 
secrets, and being master of nature he is master 
of himself. — 

This is no pipe dream; its truth has been demon- 
strated. Even as Edison has hung leech-like on 
the trail of science, snatching laurels from her 
brow while she slept, so Burbank, the California 
wizard, has courted the Three Sisters, lured by 
their charming graces, until Flora has thrown him 
bouquets, Pomona filled his baskets with luscious 
fruits, sweet and rare, and Ceres poured her golden 
grains in floods into his bins. 

I know not what others may think, but I’d 
rather be a Burbank than a Napoleon; I’d rather 
teach the lessons of peace than the science of war; 
I’d rather study of nature than of Mars; I’d rath- 
er cause tears of joy than sobs of grief; I’d rather 
evolve the Burbank potato, the seedless orange, 
the ever-blooming flower, than scheme the consol- 
idation of forty railroads or captain the oil indus- 
tries of the land. 

Nature study is inits infancy. She holds secrets 
as wonderful as Franklin drew from the skies, and 
as prolific of good to mankind. She is willing to 
give up these secrets to the man who woos her 
aright, but the discoverer must know her moods, 
must be constant, and must live in her very 
bower. 

My second suggestion was: That district schools 
be required to maintain experimental gardens, and 
to instruct in the simple science of gardening, 
farming, horticulture, breeding of seeds and 
plants, feeding for milk and for fat, ete. 

Only a few years ago—in our own life-time— 
it was thought that any fool could farm. Our 
state legislature refused appropriations for the 
establishment or maintenance of agricultural col- 
leges or experimental stations. Agricultural pro- 
fessors were hooted at. They were called “‘ book ”’ 
farmers, and regarded as agricultural mountebanks. 
Science as applied to farming was heresy, for it 
was firmly established in the minds of our rural 
hayseeds—I use the term deliberately; they were 
full of hayseed inside and out, and glaring monu- 
ments of colossal ignorance,—that they knew all 
that could be known about farming. We don’t 
know so much now. As anIndian friend of mine 
expresses it: ‘‘Long time ago me heap savvy 
plenty, now me no savvy nothin’ ’t all.’’ 

How dearly those old hayseeds paid for their ig- 
norance! How often have they planted the golden 
seed in the glorious springtime, the corn where the 
clover ought to be, the wheat where the cane 
would best grow, and wondered, as they cursed 
the land, why the harvest was so small. 

How shamefully they treated dear old Mother 
Earth! Taking from her year after year the food 
she hungered for and giving nothing in return, 
until she grew thin and worn and unproductive. 
Feeding her on husks when she wanted bread; 
“os gaa off all the meat and tossing her the 

one. 

Boasting of their ripened knowledge they were 
ignorant of the simplest principles of farming. 
If the land was black it was good, if any other 
color it was pour. They never dreamed that soil 
was good only when it held in leash the elements 
the plants fed on; that all plants did not require 
the same feed; that soil no good for one plant was 
just right for another, and that poor soil could be 
made good by supplying the elements lacking. 
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It never occurred to them that earth itself was 
worthless for crop growing if it did not contain 
plant food, nor that no matter how rich the earth 
was in plant food, that the crops produced were 
in proportion to the get-at-a-bleness of these ele- 
ments. Corn was corn, and corn was as God made 
it, and it was rank treason totry to improve it. 
Wheat was wheat, and it, too, was God-given, and 
if He willed it would grow year after year on the 
same ground or on any ground. A hog wasa hog, 
and if one hog was bigger and better than an- 
other it was accident. Cattle were cattle, and one 
sire was as good asany other so he produced a calf. 

Meat was meat, and it was produced by feeding 
corn, and so corn was fed, no matter how high- 
priced the corn nor how low-priced the meat, and 
in ignorance of the fact that corn alone was not 
nearly so good or valuable as a mixed ration. A 
cow wasa cow, and if she wasa good one she 
gave plenty of milk which made lots of butter, 
whether fed on a balanced ration or scraps from 
the kitchen. 

Years agoaman brought his family from IIli- 
nois and settled on a farm not many miles from 
here. He homesteaded a beautiful farm. He was 
a handsome. big-hearted, broad-shouldered, in- 
dustrious, conceited ass, who knew all there was 
to know about farming. The first and second 
years were fat years. Conditions were favorable 
and all he had to do was to plant and harvest. 
The third spring he planted as usual and his heart 
was full of hope and joy. He would go out over 
the fields every Sunday, his sweet wife by his side, 
to inspect the growing crops. And in the even- 
ing, they, with their little one, would sit in the 
cosy sitting-room, spending the harvest money 
building castles, taking trips home to mother, 
and sending the children to college. 

After a while this farmer noticed that they 
hadn’t had any rain for several weeks. The corn 
gave notice that if it didn’t get water it would stop 
growing. Every morning he would rise with the 
sun and go out to gaze up into the skies so ever- 
lastingly blue. He grew discouraged and worry 
worked fine lines around his eyes and over his 
forehead. He neglected the plow, for he knew 
that it was bad to cultivate when the land was dry. 
Why he knew this never occurred to him. Indeed 
it was a question that did not admit of reasoning. 
It was self-evident. And so the plow rusted and 
the team rusted, while the man’s heart shriveled 
and his tongue stammered over words that would 
have made his old Methodist mother writhe in her 


rave. 

And all this time the corn was beckoning to him 
to till the soil, to cultivate, to stir, to put a blanket 
of fine dust over its feet, to keep the moisture in 
the ground and not let it go off on fairy rides to 
the sun. And the earth groaned as_ ghastly 
cracks opened all over her face and she cried until 
there were no tears left, and the corn died and 
desolation and death danced a hornpipe on the bar- 
ren field. 

And when the mertgage was foreclosed in the 
fall, that man who knew it all, inspanned his bony 
plugs, loaded his few traps into his old wagon,and 
treked back to Illinois and his mother-in-law’s, 
cursing Kansas. 

Now suppose that man had gone to school when 
a boy to a teacher who kept a school garden, and 
who had explained to him that when drouth set- 
tles like a pall over the land a good dust mulch 
would help the earth retain the moisture, don’t 
you know that he would not have cursed God and 
Kansas, and St. Peter would not have had to write 
that awful word “‘ Failure’’ after his name. 

Our dear land is away behind some other coun- 
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tries in this matter of normal schools and school 
gardens. 

In France a feature of the normal schools is a 
course in gardening and horticulture. Men are 
taught gardening and agriculture, women garden- 
ing and horticulture, and graduates take this 
knowledge and experience with them to their 
—_ schools. These courses were adopted in 

In one province in southern Russia, 257 of the 
504 rural schools, possess small model gardens di- 
vided into sections for grain, vegetables, and 
fruits. Some of these schools possess nurseries 
and bee colonies. 

Switzerland has had school gardens in connec- 
tion with both normal and rural schools for more 
than twenty years. 

Belgium makes the study of horticulture in her 
schools compulsory. <A royal decree of 1897 called 
special attention to the necessity for the instruc- 
tion in the cultivation of vegetables. All public 
elementary schools in Belgium have gardens, and 
the government grants annually 6,000 francs as 
prizes among pupils who excel in this study. 

Sweden leads in the matter of school gardens, 
having established them in 1869. 

Australia, Germany, and a few other foreign 
countries, insist upon instruction being given in 
gardening and horticulture, and prepare teachers 
in their normal schools for this work. 

My third suggestion was that you establish 
large central or township schools, along the same 
lines as the plan outlined for rural schools, only 
larger, more comprehensive, and better equipped. 
Base all instruction on the farm and farm life. 
Burn your grammars asa certain religious sect 
once did all the Bibles it could find, and then burn 
the book agents when they come around to sell 
more. Teach your pupils to talk, to talk properly 
and intelligently. That’s all we want out here in 
the country, no matter about the rules. Have a 
teacher of elocution and much public speaking, so 
that your boys and girls will learn to think and 
talk on their feet and be able to tell what they 
know in a way that others will appreciate. Have 
a teacher of voice culture so your children’s voices 
— trained to sing the song of Kansasand the 
amb. 

Burn your higher mathematics, and bury the 
dead languages, they’ve been too long unburied, 
and just teach of real things, of growing things, 
of live issues. Continue to teach the three R’s 
but spare some time for the three H’s, the head, 
the hand, and the heart. 

The central school will centralize other things 
too. It will centralize laundering, baking, butter- 
making, the good road idea, ete., so that the 
country women may put out the drudgery of the 
house, and have time for social culture and home 
companionship. 

In townships large enough and rich enough, 
other things besides farming may be taught that 
will be very useful to the farmer. Plain black- 
smithing and carpentry for the boys, cooking and 
sewing for the girls, social and political economy, 
farm accounts, including shipping, marketing, and 
banking for both sexes, can be adde 

Laboratories will of course be added where in- 
struction could be given in experimental physics 
and chemistry. 

Friends! Nothing that has come to pass since 
the Resurrection is more wonderful than the 
growth of this country of ours, nor has anything 
happened since more important than the grave 
questions of social, political, and financial economy 
confronting us to-day. Upon the correct solution 
of these problems depends our future happiness 
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and welfare. Danger lies in the nature of these 
problems and the cunning brains and bold hands 
that manipulate them. It is the secret enemy that 
does the mischief—the wolf robed in lamb’s cov- 
ering. If foreign enemy defied us, if alien ships 
pointed their guns our way, our young men and 
old would rise to the struggle and die if need be 
for home and native land. But the enemies we 
must fight to-day are our supposed friends, those 
who have grown up with us and whom we have 
made great. They have patted us on the back 
with one hand while the other went thru the 
pockets. 

It is hard to break with old friends. We hesi- 
tate long for dear memory’s sake. And while we 
hesitate the rascals weave their webs. 

We may thank God with grateful hearts that we 
have in the White House to-day a fearless leader. 
We may congratulate ourselves that this man of 
destiny realizes the danger, recognizes the enemy, 
and is determined to give him battle. But, how- 
ever valiant, he cannot win alone. We, the peo- 
ple, must fight with him. We may hang our rifles 
on the peg—they will be useless in this conflict. 
The old weapons may be stored in the garret— 
we shall not need them in the engagement now 
on. We must adapt ourselves to the weapons of 
logic. Great battles will be fought in the forum 
and in the courts and council chambers. Cunning 
will not fight fair, so we must stand by to insure 
fair play. The president, in this fight must de- 
pend upon the country people largely, for the 
enemy, the great trusts, have corrupted, or they 
control, to a great extent, our city cousins. 

So it is in the farm home, where industry woven 
into everyday life makes you tireless; where diffi- 
culties met and overcome everyday make you 
strong and fearless; where daily meeting with 
nature’s truths cause you to love the truth and 
detest the shams; where fathers and mothers join 
in forming the characters of their children, and 
where daily out-door life and good food give clean 
morals and clear minds to detect and swift to con- 
demn the wrong, that the great president—des- 
tiny’s favored and chosen son—must look for help 
in the mighty struggle now just beginning for jus- 
tice, the right, and a square deal. 


OPA 
Jaw-Breakers. 


Whether from pedantry and pomposity, or, as in 
many instances from the promptings of ‘‘pure 
cussedness,’’ mankind has always shown a weak- 
ness for the use of long words. Terence boldly 
conferred a title eight syllables in length on his 
comedy, ‘‘ Heautontimorumenos,’’ and Plautus, 
in like manner, coined the still longer, name Ar- 
gentiexterebronides for one of the characters in 
“*Persa.’’ Even these examples have been sur- 
passed in the English farce ‘‘ Chrononhoton- 
thologos,’’ in which the other principal character 
is Aldiborontophoscophornio, and the first-named 
makes his entrance— 


““His cogitative faculties immersed 
In congibundity of cogitation.’’ 


The notorious Countess Craven, Margravine of 
Anspach, poked fun at the long-windedness of 
German titles in a little story called ‘‘ Kinvervan- 
kotsdarsprakengotchderns,’’ and this was duly 
dramatized, but the adapter mercifully gave ita 
shorter name. In ‘‘Love’s Labor Lost’’ Shake- 
speare refers to, rather than uses, the word 
honorificabilitudinitatibus, which is also mentioned 
in Marston’s ‘‘ Dutch Courtezan, ’? and in Nash’s 
“* Lenten Stuff.’’ This was a word in genuine use, 


but Rabelais’ word spinnings are only by way of 
burlesque, as in the passage, 


**What, Mr. Man- 
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hound, was it not enough thus to have morcrocaste- 
bezasteverestegrigeligoscopapoudrillated us in all 
our upper members with your botched mittens, 
but you must also apply such morderegrippiata- 
birofreluchamburelurecaquelurintimpaniments to 
our shinbones;’’ a somewhat sorry specimen of 
what passed for wit in the middle ages. In 
Scott’s ‘‘Monastery,’’ Sir Pierce Shafton rather 
overdoes the affectations of Lyly’s ‘‘Euphues”’ 
with such phrases as ‘“‘ that exquisitely-pleasant- 
to-read and inevitably-necessary-to-be-remem- 
bered-manual,’’ and in the reply “‘ineffably and 
unutterably impossible.’’ But it is certainly the 
case that the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were addicted to the stringing together of syllables. 
Phillips’s ‘‘ New World of Words,’’ published in 
1657, is by way of protest against this. Curiously 
enough, the list of barbarisms cited included such 
harmless and necessary expressions as misanthro- 
pist, mysogynist, bibliography, cacophony, fero- 
cious, inimical, and autograph; but it also denounces 
monstrosities now extinct like ungipolyloquous, 
nihilification, solisequious, tristitiation, and cir- 
cumbilivagination. 

Dr. Johnson had a liking for mouth-filling words, 
but this is observable more as a general tendency 
than in purple patches suitable for quotation. 
Perhaps a not unfair illustration may be taken 
from Lord Alvanley’s parody of a letter from 
Buxton—‘‘animated by the appetite which even 
the diluent powers of common water, assisted by 
the vibrations of diurnal exercise and the collisive 
hilarity of reciprocal salutations, would give to a 
body obstructed by gluttony and rest, they devour 
with delicious hunger a farinaceous sponge with 
interstices inundated with butter, and of which 
the digestion would be no less an evil than the ob- 
struction.’’ What is noticeable as a foible of the 
learned is also a characteristic of the half-educated. 
The Irish teacher of a hedge school, as sketched 
by Carleton, was not only in the habit of inter- 
larding his speech with lengthy Latinisms more or 
less pertinent to his meaning, ‘‘sometimes he 
would put a number of syllables arbitrarily 
together, forming a most heterogeneous combina- 
tion of articulate sounds. ‘Now, boys, here’s a 
deep word that’ll thry yees; come, Larry, spell 
me ‘‘ mo-man-dran-ti-fi-can-du-ban-dan-ti-al-i-ty or 
mis-an-thro-po-mor-phi-ta-ni-a-nus-mi-col-i-a- 
tion.’’’ The late Mr. A. M. Sullivan gave some 
amusing specimens of the letters he used to re- 
ceive as the editor of the Nation some fifty years 
ago, when a word of four syllables was, by the 
mass of the people, considered twice as powerful 
as a word of two. One correspondent on Sunday 
closing writes thus: ‘“‘It is an indubitable fact 
absolutely impervious to the ratiocination of any 
syllogistic political economist that the solicitude 
of British representatives for the auriferous prog- 
ress of the Excise divests them of every senti- 
ment of philanthropy.’’ . Another narrates as an 
incident of proselytism in Connemara; ‘‘ Having 
fortuitously encountered one of these sublunary 
gentlemen, I, being unable to surmount. the diffi- 
culties of an analytical excavation of the Scrip- 
tures, felt myself under the sternly imperative 
necessity of having recourse to a perfunctory sub- 
terfuge that precipitated his Biblical interpreta- 
tions into a chaotic state of chimerical amalga- 
tion.’’ Across the Atlantic the perversion of taste 
which manifests itself in extravagance of expres- 
sion is so far prevalent as to have earned the de- 
scriptive epithet of high-falutin. It is usually 
found in the speeches of rural orators. One of 
these gentry recently described St. Louis as ‘‘the 
geographical and demographical umbilical of the 
Union,’’ and it was another of the same kidney 
who denounced the oration of a rival as ‘a ses- 
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quipedalian concatenation of heterogeneous incon- 
gruities.’’ Winged words with a vengeance. 
Even the poets are not exempt from what may be 
termed verbal megalomania. In this category 
must be included Tennyson’s line, ‘‘The many- 
corridor’d complexities of Arthur’s palace,’’ and a 
more flagrantly deliberate example occurs in one 
of Mr. William Watson’s poems “In Estrange- 
ment,’’ which concludes thus:— 

‘<The everlasting taciturnity; ; 

The august inhospitable inhuman night 

Glittering magnificently unperturbed.’’ 
Three lines comprising exactly eleven words, and 
three of these containing five syllables apiece. 
Theologians have a very pretty knack in this kind. 
Undenominationalistic incomprehensibilities seems 
to suggest the preliminaries of excommunication, 
and even so recent and restrained a writer as the 
late Archbishop Benson recorded in his diary that 
the members of the Free Kirk of Scotland were 
antidisestablishmentarians. 

Probably, however, the greatest offenders are 
the men of science. In April, 1897, Dr. Murray 
stated that anthropomorphologically was the long- 
est legitimate word up to that date in the new 
English dictionary, tho he mentioned the chemical 
adjectives trioxymethylanthraquinonie and dich- 
lorhydroquinonedisulphonic. A little periodical 
called Nuts to Crack has discovered or manufac- 
tured anthropomorphitanianismicalization, and we 
may leave it at that. Ingenious compounds are, 
of course, always capable of construction. A neat 
example is furnished by a letter-writer subscrib- 
ing himself superoctogenarianically, and another 
is Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s title for an article 
on the spirit of the nineteenth century—Decem- 
novenarianism. Mr. George Augustus Sala found 
a club at Cologne which labored under the desig- 
nation of Cigarrenabschnittsammelverein, a name 
characterized by true Teutonic thoroness. Coming 
nearer home, we learn from Miss Courtney’s book 
on the dialect of West Cornwall that the vernacular 
name for a fishing-boat with the shape of a cod’s 
head and a conger’s tail is pednbokshrlostwithel. 
Visitors to the Duchy may be congratulated on 
the fact that it is not the name of a ferry boat. 
On the authority of Humboldt, we find that in 
ancient Mexico notlayomahnitztespixcatzin was a 
term of respect applied to the priests; in Mexico 
to-day a certain railway runs from Coatzacoalcos 
to Tehuantepec, and doubtless the title comes as 
trippingly off the tongues of the natives as Chat- 
ham and Dover does to us. On the other hand 
the official or dictionary Greek for tramway is, 
transliterated, atmoipposiderodromos, but the 
Athenians find the word too hard for them, and 
fall back on tram. There is, when all is said, this 
much to urge in defence of long words, that they 
give a pleasure both to age and youth. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s partiality for polysyllabic phraseology was 
wittily hit off by his great opponent’s description 
of him as “‘a sophisticated rhetorician intoxicated 
with the exuberance of his own verbosity;’’ while 
the facetious school boy turns the familiar rhyme, 
‘There was an old nigger and his name was 
Uncle Ned’”’ into more resounding terms, and 
transforms ‘‘he had no hair on the top of his 
head ’’ into “‘he possessed no capillary vegetation 
on the summit of his pericranium.”’ 

—From Evening Standard quoted in The School 
Guardian. 
PAN 

The National Educational Association will 
meet at Asbury Park, N.J., July 3-7. Pres., Supt. 
William H. Maxwell, New York City; Permanent 
Sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
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Prof. Arthur L. Frothingham, jr., of Princeton 
university, who is in Europe on leave, recently 
lectured before the Societe Nationale des Antiquares 
de France on an interesting discovery he made 
during the winter. In Rouen there is a beautiful 
model of the Church of St. Maclou of that city. 
It has always been supposed to be a copy of the 
church. Professor Frothingham has discovered 
that it is, on the contrary, the original model made 
by the architect who designed the church. 

The peculiar importance of this discovery to 
specialists on Gothic architecture, is that it had 
hitherto been supposed that there was not extant 
in France any original model of a Gothic church. 





Four Seneca Indians, three of whom are gradu- 
ates of the Indian school at Carlisle, Pa., where 
they won great distinction as athletes, playing 
games with all the famous universities of the 
country, arrived at Governors Island on Feb. 20, 
to serve a year in the military prison of Castle 
Williams. ‘The young Senecas had enlisted in the 
United States army, and had all simultaneously 
deserted. They refused to tell why they took this 
strange action. 

The Indians, especially the Carlisle athletic stars, 
attracted the attention of all who saw them, on 
account of their magnificent physiques. It would 
be interesting, in view of Secretary Taft’s inten- 
tion to use the Carlisle school as a training school 
for the army, to learn the reason for the evident 
disgust for a military life conceived by these brave 
and intelligent young men. 


Eritrea. 


The Italian colony of Eritrea in Africa, fronting 
on the Red sea, has a newcapital, Asmara. It is 
only sixty miles from Massawah, but a greater 
contrast than that between the two places could 
searcely be imagined. That lies scarcely above 
the surface of the Red sea, while Asmara is 7,800 
feet above sea level, with a climate that is scarcely 
surpassed anywhere. The temperature of Asmara 
hardly ever rises above 88 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the minimum temperature is about 14 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

It now has a population of 9,000, of whom 1,000 
are Europeans. The whites include a few Greeks 
and Norwegian missionaries, all the others being 
Italians. The town is in the midst of splendid 
pastures, and its name signifies *‘ good place to 
feed the flocks.’’ 





Humors of all kinds are prolific of worse troubles. They 


may be entirely expelled by a thoro course of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 
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The three R’s are the tools of knowledge. In 
our civilization their possession is as necessary in 
workaday life as the spade and the hoe and the 
rake are to the gardener. What would we think of 
the gardener who would instruct his apprentices 
merely in the proper handling of their tools? If 
he is the right sort of man he will concentrate his 
energy on the cultivation of plants. He will 
strive to bring his best thought to the work, util- 
izing at the same time the experiences of other 
gardeners, to make his garden as beautiful as 
human care can make it. Skilful use of the tools 
facilitates his labors, but the gardening itself is 
controlled by the highest possibilities of the work. 

There are people, many of them teachers, who 
seeing the value of proficiency in the three R’s 
fail to take a large view of the opportunities of 
schooling. The situation is easily explained. It 
is not so long since when illiteracy held supreme 
sway. Many of the immigrants from the Medi- 
terranean sea and elsewhere are still under the 
bondage of illiteracy. Is it astonishing, then, 
that an exaggerated value should by the populace 
be placed upon reading, writing, and arithmetic? 
The teachers who cannot raise themselves above 
this distorted view are either very short-sighted 
because of lack of proper training in educational 
philosophy or else they are mere traffickers in 
wares that have the appearance of education. 

The best teachers do not underrate the value of 
the three R’s. They would not be permitted to do 
so by public opinion. Their chief care with re- 
gard to this subject is how to put children in pos- 
session of these tools in the shortest space of 
time, so as to gain and increase the opportuni- 
ties for truly educational work. The present pop- 
ular re-action against the courses of study which 
overtax the strength of pupils and teachers is not 
directed against the higher educational considera- 
tions, but against the absurd compromises which 
have made the objectionable courses a conglomer- 
ation instead of an organism vitalized by large ed- 
ucational ideals and balanced by sound principles 
derived froin the study of children’s capacities and 
human needs. 


‘*What makes Dr. Harris so universally beloved 


and admired?’’ This question occurs in a letter 
commending THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S reports of 
the Milwaukee meeting. It has been asked by 
many, and various answers have been attempted. 
We have called him the philosophical Mentor, and 
because we had in mind the beautiful picture of 
the kind Mentor who guided the steps of Odys- 
seus and Telemachus, we thought that this phrase 
best expressed our view of him. But there are so 
many sides to Dr. Harris and his greatness that a 
single statement seems hardly adequate. Yet it 
is well to have a background which will bring out 
best the qualities that we most admire in our 
leaders. This, in the writer’s opinion, is to be 
found in his educational spirit. He is the born 
teacher. Every opportunity to help some seeker 
after truth on the right track is hailed by him.as 
a precious discovery. This personal influence 
upon the ambitions and studies of American edu- 
cators is beyond human calculation. Here is the 
true sphere of his true greatness. 


As an indication of the scale of salaries paid for 
professional work generally in the United States 
—and, of course, such figures have a direct bearing 
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upon the problem of the compensation of teachers 
—the statistics which have recently been published, 
of the earnings of 185 men who have been ten 
years out from the Massachusetts Institution of 
Technology are particularly interesting. Of this 
group of professional workers, who, still very 
young, are likely to advance steadily in earning 
capacity for at least two decades more, one-third 
are shown to be receiving from their work more 
than $3,000 4 year. Ten men of the class are al- 
ready on salaries in excess of $10,000, and one is 
paid $35,600—an exceptionally good income fora 
very young man to earn by his own efforts, even 
in these days when so much of the world’s prog- 
ress is due to the efficiency of young men. Not 
every Technology graduate, of course, lands with- 
in a decade in an extraordinarily good position. 
Indeed, the largest number of these men are said 
to fall into the class of those earning between 
$1,500 and $2,000 a year. The average of com- 
pensation, however, is $3,082. 

Probably no figures are at hand for comparison 
of such facts with the statistics of any high grade 
normal school; but it is safe to conjecture that if 
a similar number of the men graduates of any in- 
stitution for the training of teachers would make 
a declaration as to their incomes, their average 
earnings would hardly be one-third of those of the 
Technology men despite the fact that their work, 
weighed in a just seale of economic values, may be 
regarded as quite as important. 


PI 
The Public Good. 


There is a general notion that the object of edu- 
cation is to enable a man to get a living, but not 
so, thinks President Hadley, and to this declara- 
tion adds that the real object is to prepare men to 
minister to the public good. All education may be 
divided into technical and liberal; all must have 
the latter and as much of the former as will enable 
them to enter and perform some part in the work 
of the world. In old New England days the law- 
yer, the doctor, and the minister of the village 
were expected to give as much time as would be 
needed to the public good. The successful man 
then was one who was most looked up toas a 
public benefactor. 

The change that has come about is an admira- 
tion of the man who has got a great deal out of 
the public, and this is to be greatly deprecated. 
We see men who, by manipulating in politics, get 
large contracts, make money, and are then ad- 
mired by their ‘fellows. Against this the whole 
body of teachers should press with all its force. 
It belittles:the grand art of teaching to limit it to 
preparing boys to be money makers. The world 
is chock-full already of selfishness; it needs the 
liberalizing tendency of a true education to pour 
into it higher and nobler tendencies. 

President Hadley very nobly says, ‘‘If I had to 
select that part of one school system which is of 
the most essential importance to the country, and 
which in the largest sense pays the country for the 
money expended for education I should take the 
training in public spirit.’’ This is a truth that 
should sink deep in the mind of every teacher. 
Above the technical aim there must be the liberal- 
izing aim. 

It may be thought that this better half of educa- 
tion must be left to the high schools and colleges; 
not so, it must be begun in the kindergarten and 
carried on in the elementary school. For instance, 
in a certain town the citizens complained that the 
boys of the public school marked on the fences 
with the crayons they had filchec, pulled off the 
pickets of the fences, stoned the dogs and cats, 
and walked four abreast on the sidewalks, but their 
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complaints were unheeded until a new principal 
was appointed, then these offences against the 
public rights wholly ceased. This man recog- 
nized the need of the “‘liberal ’’ side to the educa- 
tion given; the other ignored it. 

There are few schools to-day where the spirit of 
“liberal ’’ education prevails simply because the 
teacher confines himself to the technical part. 
The supervisor asks, Can they say the multiplica- 
tion table? Can they spell? Can they parse? and 
if so he is satisfied; so are most of the parents. 
But this will only measure up poor teaching. The 
true teacher looks at the whole man. He aims in 
the daily routine to foster the feeling of service. 

A noted teacher so trained his pupils that (on 
their own motion) they left the room, met visitors, 
attended to the heating and ventilating, restored 
order on the playground, etc. This was a training 
in public service; such a teacher would be a “‘ pro- 
fessional ’? whether he had a degree from a school 
of pedagogy or not. For what makes teaching a 
“* profession ’’ is that it aims at the public good. 
The minister, the lawyer, the physician really aim 
at the public good. While then many of these are 
selfish men, still the aim of all is to benefit the pub- 
lic. To raise teaching to a “‘ profession ’’ it must 
be liberalized. The teacher everywhere must 
adopt the catholic platform of the distinguished 
president of Yale, and carry forward his work in 
accordance with it. 

Lectures on Design. 


Public school teachers in and around Boston are 
showing great interest in a course of six lectures 
on design given by Dr. Denman W. Ross and Mr. 
C. Howard Walker at the rooms of the design de- 
partment of the school of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. The attendance has exceeded all expecta- 
tions and severely taxed the accommodations of the 
school. The first lecture by Mr. Walker, opened 
up the subject of the general relationship of work 
in design to public education. The second talk, 
by Dr. Ross, began a brief exposition of the prin- 
ciples upon which this investigator into the field 
of applied esthetics has been steadily at work for 
fifteen years or move. Severe technical discussion 
it was, with plenty of consideration of positions, 
measures, and intensities, of consecutive registers 
and the various other terms that Dr. Ross has ap- 
plied to underlying principles of ornamental and 
pictorial design; but it was what the teachers had 
assembled to listen to and it held them thruout. 
The semi-mathematical treatment of art princi- 
ples with which Dr. Ross’ name has become so 
closely associated is, of course, particularly appli- 
cable to problems of school art teaching in which 
clear thinking along direct lines is an absolute ne- 
cessity, and the Museum school management was 
fortunate in securing his lectures. Mr. Walker 
has continued the course with discussions of par- 
ticular special problems of design. The concluding 
lectures will be given on the dates, March 21 and 


April 4. 
A Book for the Boy. 


Mr. Nathaniel C. Fowler has written a book 
that belongs in every library which is accessible 
to boys. No more helpful volume can be placed 
in the hands of the growing youth than Zhe Boy— 
How to Help Him Succeed. Parents and teachers 
are so anxious to have the right principles incul- 
cated, and it is so difficult to say the word in just 
the right season, that a book of this kind should, 
and is sure to, be welcomed heartily. 

The first part of the volume is occupied with 
such important topics as, “‘The Starting of the 
Boy,’”’ ‘‘ The Boy at School,’’ “‘ Social Associates, ’’ 
‘Business or Profession?’’ Boys are more earn- 
est, often, than they are given credit for being. 
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They mean to grow up to be the right sort of men 
and to make a success of life. Ifthe right sort of 
literature is put in their way they will read it. 
They will without doubt read all the first part of 
Mr. Fowler’s book. The last part we will guar- 
antee they will read with eagerness, for it consists 
of the answers given by a long list of well-known 
men—men who have been successful in various 
fields—telling how they succeeded, and giving the 
best sort of advice to the boy reader. It is a most 
excellent book,—this on The Boy—How to Help 
Him Succeed! 


Over-Doing. 


It needs such a sad calamity as a death like that 
of the boy of thirteen, in a gymnasium, after exer- 
cising violently, to call attention to the fact that 
such exercise is unnatural and therefore danger- 
ous. This lad tried to see how many times he 
could ‘‘chin’’ himself ona horizontal bar. This 
exercise is accomplished by taking hold of a hori- 
zontal bar about the height of the top of the head, 
then by contracting the muscles of the arms bring 
the chin to the bar; then lowering the body but 
not touching the floor repeat the operation. In 
this case he had raised himself eight times when 
the severe strain ruptured his heart and he fell dead. 

There is such a thing as overexertion of body 
and brain; the tendency is to continue exertion 
until something gives way. A young man went 
from the farm to an academy in December; the 
class beginning Latin had learned the declensions 
and conjugations; the teacher encouraged him to 
undertake by hard study to do this three months’ 
work in as many weeks and thus join the class. 
Studying night and day he accomplished the task, 
but had such curious sensations in his head that 
he was unable to think and was obliged to return 
home. Henever recovered his normal brain health. 

Work of brain or body beyond the average is to 
be looked upon with alarm. Again and again the 
athlete leaves college a broken down man. Let a 
decent average be established and be satisfied 
when this is reached. 


Desirable Things. 


It appears that a number of prominent men were 
asked by the Christian Herald to state the most 
desirable thing that possibly might be accomplished 
during the four years of the new administration 
that was begun on March 4, and that answers 
were given indicating quite a diversity of opinions 
as to whatis the most desirable thing to be attained 
by the American people. We refer to this here 
because we think the work of the teacher really 
aiming truly towards such a result tho he may be © 
unconscious of it; and because we think he would 
teach better if he was consciously aiming in his 
daily work at some definite consummation. 

Among the objects named are ‘‘ Equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none,’’ (W. J. Bryan;) 
““Completion of the Panama Canal, ‘al (Cannon) : 
“*Peace,’’ (Frye); ‘‘ The Simple Life, i (Long): 
‘*A better understanding by each other of capital 
and labor,’’ (C. F. Thwing); ‘‘Agreement for ar- 


bitration by the nations,’’ (Cullum); ‘‘ Establish- 
ment of an American marine,’’ (Foraker); ‘‘In- 
creased respect for law,’’ (Wright). One cannot 


read the enumerations without some impatience, 
because most of the objects are material in their 
nature. Ex-Secretary _Long strikes the highest 
note in proposing the ‘‘simple life,’’ that is, not 
leaning on the material and evanescent, but striv- 
ing for the moral, the spiritual, and the eternal. 
The fault in American life is its anxiety to pos- 
sess material wealth. Mrs. Chadwick i in the view 
of some made quite a “‘success’’—using the word 
in the sense which has come to be placed on it. 
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She succeeded in handling about two million of 
dollars it seems; wearing diamonds; having a pri- 
vate car; living luxuriously at hotels and causing 
numerous persons to become obsequious in her 
presence. We blame the English because they 
are obsequious towards their titled class, but we 
are much more so toward our monied class. 

The objects named by the eminent personages 
are of course extremely valuable, but are not most 
of them the result of some other object that must 
first be attained? Are they not the upper part of 
a structure that must rest on some solid founda- 
tion first to be built? It would therefore seem that 
a strong, broad, unshakable determination to lead 
a moral life is the most desirable thing in an indi- 
vidual, and in a nation of individuals. This will 
bring a prosperity founded on righteousness and 
no other is permanent. 

The means to attain the most desirable is in the 
hands of the family, the school, and the church; 
and because the teacher is ina large part respon- 
sible for its attainment his work looms up in im- 
portance. Too many think his work is inconse- 
quential, because he seems in so many cases to be 
a rather small-sized means to any great result. 
But he is in the place of power. Fifteen millions 
are marshalled into classes and obey his orders 
this very day. If he possesses a highly moral char- 
acter, they will also possess it. The main ques- 
tion therefore resolves itself into another; How to 
induce men and women of this description to en- 
ter upon school work. This is really the great 
question of the hour; its solution more important 
than the digging of the Panama canal. 


PAN 
Oklahoma School Lands. 


In the dispute between the two houses of Con- 
gress as to what territories should be admitted 
into the Union, there was a subsidiary disagree- 
ment which was generally lost sight of, yet is of 
great importance to Oklahoma. 

When that territory was opened for settlement 
two sections of land in each township were set 
apart by Congress for the use of the future state, 
one section being for the maintenance of the pub- 
lic educational system, the other for the erection 
of public buildings when the territory should be- 
come a state. The school sections are leased for 
grazing and agricultural purposes, and in the last 
sixteen years the common school fund has received 
nearly $2,000,000 from this source. 

The 8,000 persons who lease these lands from 
the territory have joined in an alliance and demand 
that the lands be sold at an appraised valuation, 
with the preference right of purchase in the pres- 
ent lessee. The appraisement, they insist, shall 
be upon the basis of raw lands, without regard to 
improvement or the value of adjacent property. 
This would result in the sale of land worth $20 an 
acre for from one to three dollars an acre. 

The people of Oklahoma are undecided as to 
whether to sell the lands or to hold them indefi- 
nitely, but they are determinedly opposed to sell- 
ing them at such absurdly low rates. 

The house of representatives provided, in the 
bill for admitting Oklahoma into the Union, for 
the sale of the lands on the terms asked for by the 
lessees. The senate amended the bill, however, 
so as to throw the competition for the lands open 
to the highest bidder, thus assuring the receipt of 
their real value. So the contest stood when Con- 
gress adjourned and the bill was lost. When Ok- 
lahoma is finally admitted, either by the next Con- 
gress or some succeeding Congress, the way in 
which this land question is decided will mean much 
to the future schools of the new state. 
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Letters. 


The Curfew Demanded. 


You have perhaps noticed that the trustees of 
our village have been asked by a petition with 650 
signatures to have persons under sixteen years of 
age kept off the streets after eight o’clock at 
night in the winter and after nine o’clock in the 
summer. There were forty teachers’ names on 
the petition. 

It is not that Oneonta is worse than other vil- 
lages, but that we want to make it better than 
other villages. One of the great enemies to the 
public school is the street school. The evil in one 
vicious boy is communicated to hundreds of good 
boys in the dusk of the evening. The parents 
know nothing about the society their boys are in; 
they simply suppose they are getting fresh air 
while the truth is they are learning all sorts of 
evil. Please agitate this matter. R. N. F. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 





ERP 
A Board of Health in School. 


I am a country school teacher and like many 
others in such a position have shrunk from the 
duty of looking after the sanitary condition of 
the outbuildings. 

One day seeing in the newspapers an interest- 
ing account of General Wood’s work in cleaning 
up Santiago during the Spanish-American war, a 
happy thought struck me. I read it to the boys 
while the girls were having recess and talked with 
them about the diseases that are spread by un- 
cleanliness. , 

Then I said I thought it would be a good plan to 
have a board of health appointed for the school 
grounds, with a chairman who would perform his 
duty as thoroly as General Wood did. 

The boys caught the idea at once. They ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up rules and a chair- 
man to be responsible for seeing them carried out. 

The plan has worked beautifully. Soon the girls 
also appointed a board of health. Each has acom- 
mittee of inspection which reports to the chairman 
every morning, and a spirit of cleanliness seems to 
have taken possession of the school. J. BEEBE. 

Michigan. 

BPD 
Summer Schools. 


June 1—July 15.— Virginia Normaland Industrial institute 
summer school, Petersburg, Va. (For colored teachers.) 
Address, the State Supt. of Public Instruction, Richmond. 


Va. 

June 1—July 15—The Virginia School of Methods, at the 
University of Virginia, near Charlottsville. Address, The 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. 

June 17—Sept. 1—The University of Chicago summer 
quarter. Address, The University of Chicago, Chicago, II]. 

June 19 Aug. 11—New Mexico Normal university, Las 
Vegas, N. M. Address, Edmund J. Vert, President. 

June 20-July 28.--Summer school of the South, at Knox- 


ville, Tenn. Address P. P. Claxton, superintendent, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
June 26-Aug. 5.—Marietta college summer school. Ad- 
dress Pres. Alfred T. Perry, Marietta, Ohio. 
June-Aug.—The Virginia summer school of methods. Ad- 


dress E. C. Glass, director, Lynchburg, Va. 

July 5—Aug. 9.—Bradley Polytechnic institute summer 
school of Manual Training and Domestic Economy. Address, 
‘Fheodore C. Burgess, director, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill. 

July 6—Aug. 16—New York university summer school, 
University Heights, New York City. Address, Prof. Leslie 
J. Tompkins, Registrar. 

July 6-Aug. 17.—Columbia university summer school. 
Address the registrar, Columbia university, New York 
city. 

J id 7-Aug. 16.—Cornell university summer school, Ithaca, 


July 8-Aug. 18.—The Chautauqua summer schools, Chau- 
tauqua, N. 
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Poems and Verses, by Mary Mapes Dodge, is a volume 
that will be welcomed in many households, for, whatever the 
theme, her notes rarely fail to ring true. The poems in this 
volume touch a variety of topics concerning home and fields, 
youth and old age, in joy and sorrow. The sweet serenity 
and sunny cheer which characterize her life breathe from 
every page of this, her latest book. This book is largely a re- 

ublication of a former book of verse entitled ‘‘ Along the 
ay,’’ which is now out of print. There have been added, how- 
ever, many poems which have not hitherto been published in 
book form, together, with a few rhymes, taken, by request, 
from a book of verses for children. (The Century Company, 
New York. Price, $1.20.) 


The Men Who Made the Nation, by Edwin Erle Sparks, is 
an outline of United States history from 1760 to 1865. The 
author has developed the story of the welding of the nation 
from the beginning of the first mutterings of the Revolution 
to the reunion of the states at the'close of the Civil war. 
His method has been to choose some of the leading men and 
in relating their history develop the history of the different 
periods. Some would not have taken the men he has, but 
that is a matter of individual judgment; there is no doubt 
about the success with which the plan has been worked out. 
The grouping of events about the man, in each period, who 
is ‘‘master of the situation’’ has been accomplished with 
ability. The men who have been made the center of events 
are Franklin, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Robert Morris, 
Hamilton, Washington, Jefferson, Clay, Jackson, Webster, 
Greeley, and Lincoln. It is a book from which any one, 
no matter how deeply he is read in our history, can get 
— of value. (The Macmillan Company, New 

ork.) 





Imported Americans is a study at first hand of the immi- 
gration problem. Broughton Brandenburg, the author, and 
his wife, lived with Italians, sympathized with them, and 
strove to understand them. They came in contact with them 
in New York, in the steerage on the way to Naples, in the 
Roman zone, in the heel and toe of the boot, in Sicily, in 
Naples, in the steerage bound for America, and at Ellis 
island. This determination to know these people and their 
ways by a personal contact with them is what gives the book 
its peculiar value. No doubt Italians, altho they have some 
bad faults, have suffered from much unjust criticism. It is 
encouraging to have so painstaking an investigator declare 
that nine-tenths of the Italian immigrants are good raw ma- 
terial. There are sixty-five illustrations from photographs 

‘ taken by the author. It is a book that is well worth the 
attention of students of race and social conditions. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


The renewed interest in the ways of animals grew out of 
the return to the study of nature which set in about two 
years ago. The Wood Folk series undertakes to put a basis 
under this interest. To this belongs A Little Brother of the 
Bear. It isa collection of animal tales covering 175 pages, 
with illustrations, written by William J. Long, and it isa 
fit book for youth to read. THE JOURNAL has said a great 
deal concerning the trash that finds its way into the hands 
of those who have learned to read in the public schools—-so 
much of it is so injurious morally and mentally. Here isa 
book the teacher can see his pupils read and not frown. 
True, it is not composed of materials such as make up 
American history, for instance, but boys must have some 
fancy work in their hands; books from Mr. Long’s pen will 
hurt no one. The animals (coon, lynx, woodcock, moose, 
ete.) are graphically described and an interest created in 
their lives. One who reads this and similar volumes cannot 
but feel animals are made for something else than being 
ruthlessly killed. (Ginn & Co. Price, 50 cents.) 


An interesting little Elementary Algebra comes to us 
from Allahabad, India, the writer being Chintamani Muker- 
jee, B. A. The book is written in English. The particular 
interest to American readers and mathematicians is the ad- 
vanced understanding of mathematies and logic that a be- 
ginner in algebra in India is expected to have. American 
girls and boys taking this up as a first text-book in the sub- 
ject would, it is feared, flounder helplessly. Probably pupils 
in India think so differently from pupils ieee, that they find 
the book ‘‘elementary.’’ The book is published by ‘‘ The 
Indian Press,’’ Allahabad, India. 


In Nelson’s Yankee Boy the attempt is made to present 
some historical matters, such as the claim made by the Bri- 
tish one hundred years ago of the right to stop American 
ships to see if any English seamen were on board; this was 
one of the causes of the ‘‘ War of 1812,’’ for not only were 
British seamen taken from our ships but American seamen 
also. Another matter is the great sea fight of Trafalgar in 
which Nelson was killed. Another is that of a sea battle 
between one of our ships in the second war with England. 
These are woven together so as to form a continuous narra- 
tive, and the whole makes a volume of three hundred pages, 
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which will interest the boys. Somehow the dog that the 
Yankee boy found is of a long-lived race; years pass, the 
boy marries, has a large family, and still Boxer is on hand. 
(Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Aus Deutschen Landen, by M. Meissner, edited, with vo- 
cabulary, by Josefa Schrakamp.—This is a collection of easy 
German sketches suitable for those who have made some 
api ~ in the reading of the language. The reading will 

e profitable not only because of the knowledge of the lan- 
guage that will be obtained, but because of their intrinsic 
worth as literature. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


School Songs with College Flavor is a collection of lively 
rollicking airs, most of them familiar to college and ex- 
students, all of them healthy in tone and enjoyable to young 
people. The book is compiled and edited by Leo Rich Lewis, 
professor of the history and theory of music at Tufts college, 
and it is cordially recommended to the attention of teachers 
and others interested in helping young people to sing and to 
enjoy singing. (Hinds & Noble, New York, publishers. 
Price, $0.50.) 


In Doublet and Hose by Lucy Foster Madison is a fascin- 
ating, well-told story for girls that even damsels of maturer 
years will enjoy. Its heroine is Francis Stafford, daughter 
of that Lord Stafford who was suspected of complicity in 
Antony Babington’s plot to rescue Mary Stuart and kill 
Queen Elizabeth. To aid her father in an attempt to deliver 
a message to the Scottish queen, the girl dons the attire of a 
pase. While so arrayed she comes under the observation of 

lizabeth, offends the vanity of that sovereign, and is sum- 
moned to court. Here she has varied adventures, ending in 
imprisonment in the Tower. Thence she makes her escape 
and plays an heroic part in the attack upon the Invincible 
Armada, which great naval encounter is graphically de- 
scribed. For this act of valor both Francis and her father 
are restored to Queen Bess’ favor, and the book concludes 
with a hint of a lover for the girl who wore doublet and 
neo ) (The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. Price, 


A Tale of Two Cities by Charles Dickens is abridged and 
edited with notes and introduction by Margaret Coult, teach- 
er of English in the Newark high school. As all who are 
familiar with Dickens know, the two cities are London and 
Paris and the time of the story extends from 1775, the be- 
ginning of the American revolution, for about a score of 
years tothe bloody days of the French revolution. The 
scenes in the latter political drama are powerfully drawn. The 
introduction gives an outline of the history as a preparation 
for the story. The book is double number 60 of the Stan- 
dard Literature series. (University Publishing Company, 
New York. Price, paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents.) 


The Boy Captive of Old Deerfield, by Mary P. Wells Smith, 
is a book by a specialist in historical fiction writing. By 
careful research and avivid imagination she makes interest- 
ing and real the events of colonial times. She pictures old 
Deerfield, the outpost of New England civilization, as it was 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, describes the 
home life, and tells of the bloody doings when a band of 
French and Indians descended on the place. Such books are 
valuable for arousing an interest in our history. The illus- 
trations are by L. J. Bridgman. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.25.) 





It’s Food 
That Restores and Makes Health Possible. 


There are stomach specialists as well as eye and ear and - 
other specialists. 

One of these told a young lady of New Brunswick, N. J,, 
to quit medicines and eat Grape-Nuts. Shesays: 

‘* For about twelve months I suffered severely with gas- 
tritis. _I was unable to retain much of anything on my 
stomach, and consequently was compelled to give up my oc- 
cupation. I took quantities of medicine, and had an idea I 
was dieting, but I continued to suffer, and soon lost 15 pounds 
in weight. I was depressed in spirits and lost interest 
ineverything generally. My mind was so affected that it 
was impossible to become interested in even the lightest 
reading matter. 

‘‘ After suffering for months I decided to go to a stomach 
specialist. He put me on Grape-Nuts and my health began 
to improve immediately. It was the key-note of a new life. 
I found that I had been eating too much starchy food which I 
did not digest, and that the cereals which I had tried had 
been too heavy. I soon proved that it is not the quantity of 
food that one eats, but the quality. 

“In a few weeks I was able to go back to my old business 
of doing clerical work. I have continued to eat Grape-Nuts 
for both the morning and evening meal. I awake in the 
morning with a clear mind and feel rested. I regained my 
lost weight in a short time. I am well and happy again and 
owe it to Grape-Nuts’’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, 

ie in each pkg. for the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The school committee of Danvers, 
Mass, has passed a resolution disapprov- 
ing of any vote-getting contest being 
carried on in the public schools of the 
own, and one or two schools which were 
taking part in such acontest have ceased 
to do so. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, upon the re- 
quest of Booker T. Washington, has 
consented to give a library building to 
Livingston college, Salisbury, N. C., an 
institution for negroes. 


Governor Duneen, of Illinois, has 
issued a proclamation making April 21 
Arbor day, and asking the schools to ob- 
serve the day by planting trees and pro- 
moting interest in the protection of bird 
and forest life. 


The Hon. Thomas C. Miller, superin- 
tendent of education of West Virginia, 
is engaged in the interesting task of 
selecting a model library for the district 
schools of his state. Heintends to make 
it number about 150 volumes, suitable 
for district schools having all grades. 
As Mr. Miller plans it there will be a 
little elementary science, not too tech- 
nical, some history, travel, and biog- 
raphy, and a considerable general litera- 
ture of a high order. 

The state superintendent designs to 
recommend this model collection, when 
formed, to the schools of West Virginia. 
It will undoubtedly be warmly welcomed 
by the teachers and do much for educa- 
tion. 


Edward Day Collins has just been 
elected principal of the state normal 
school at Johnson, Vt. Mr. Collins isa 
graduate of Yale, class of ’9g, and after 
receiving the degree of Ph. D. from that 
university he acted as instructor in his- 
tory there. Recently he has written a 
school history of Vermont, published by 
Ginn & Company. 


The civil service commission of the 
state of New York will hold examina- 
tions for the following positions on April 
8. Applications must be on file not later 
than April 3. 

Assistant, office of miscellaneous court 
reporter; assistant in chemical laborato- 
ry, pathological institute; pupil nurse, 
Erie county hospital; male officer, state 
charitable institutions; physician, fourth 
and sixth grades; woman physician, ho- 
meopathic school. An examination will 
be held in May for a head teacher for the 
state school for the blind. 


At a dinner given on March J by the 
Citizens’ Union of East Orange, N. J., 
in honor of two of their number who 
have held public offices, George S. Hul- 
bert, former president of the board of 
education, created a considerable stir in 
speaking of the efficient service of Mr. 
Julian C. Gregory as a school commis- 
sioner. Mr. Hulbert said that the only 
reason why the new Stockton school was 
not placed on Central avenue, where Mr. 
Gregory desired it to be, was because 
the Public Service corporation feared 
that such a location of the school might 
endanger their chances of securing a 
perpetual franchise for a trolley line on 
that street. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ club and the Michigan 
Academy of Science will be held jointly 
at the University of Michigan March 30 
and 31 and April 1. The principal address 
of the meeting will be by President 
Woodrow Wilson. His subject will be, 
‘The University and the Nation.”’ 

The water supply of Indianapolis is in 
such a bad condition that the school board 
has issued an order to cut off the hy- 
drants fromall the school buildings, Pu- 
pils are to be instructed to bring each 
day a bottle of boiled water to school, or 
to go without drinking during school 


hours. The janitors are to take care of 
the water bottles and keep them sepa- 
rate, so that each child will use only the 
water brought by himself. 

Fourteen caees of typhoid fever had 
developed within a few days before the 
order was issued, all traceable directly 
to be contaminated water of the White 
river, and the watercompany promises no 
relief for some time. 


Mr. George Ripley Pinkham, a student 
in the School of Pedagogy of New York 
university has been elected principal of 
the South Street Grammar school at 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Pinkham is a gradu- 
ate of Brown university and was for a 
number of years principal of the high 
school at Great Barrington, Mass. He is 
a school man of considerable experience 
and a splendid teacher. 


Pres. Woodrow Wilson announced on 
March 2 that a work on a new recitation 
hall, to be called McCosh hall, will be 
begun immediately, and it is hoped to 
have it finished within a year. The hall 
will stand directly behind Marquand 
chapel, and will extend along McCosh 
walk, from the chapel to Washington 
road. The architecture will probably be 
Gothic, the style of all the dormitories 
erected at Princeton during the last 
decade, A new recitation hall at the 
university has been greatly needed for 
several years. 


Senor Jose Echegaray, who divided 
the last Nobel prize for eminence in lit- 
erature with Frederick Mistral, the dis- 
tinguished French litterateur, was in- 
stalled on March 8 as professor of ap- 
ae mathematics in the University of 

adrid. 

The installation was accompanied by 
an imposing popular demonstration of 
respect. On March 18, Senor Echegaray 
was feted by the nation, on which 
day the government transmited to him 
free all congratulatory telegrams. The 
Bank of Spain is preparing to put his 

ortrait upon an impending issue of 

ank notes. When the award of the 
Nobel prize was announced, King Al- 
fonso publicly thanked Senor Echegaray 
in the name of the Spanish people for 
the honor which his selection had brought 
upon them. 


Governor Higgins has appointed Prof. 
E. W. Huffcut, dean of the law school 
of Cornell university, a commissioner for 
the promotion of uniformity of legisla- 
tion in the United States. Professor 
Huffcut has accepted the appointment. 


The report of the Smithsonian Institute 
sub-committee of the board of regents 
shows that the gift offered by Mr. Freer 
to the government exceeds greatly in 
value the first estimate put upon it. Mr. 
Freer offers a large number of paintings 
by Whistler, including the famous ‘‘Pea 
cock room,’’ and this collection is val- 
ued at $600,000. The other collections 
which embrace fifty paintings by Thayer, 
Pyron, and Dewing, over five hundred 
paintings accredited to Chinese and Japan- 
ese artists of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, and nearly 1,090 pieces of ancient 
Oriental pottery, is valued at $400,000. 

In addition to these gifts Mr. Freer 
has offered to donate $500,000 for the 
=— of a suitable building to be their 

ome. 


Booker T. Washington, principal of 
Tuskegee institute, was the speaker at 
the People’s Forum at New Rochelle on 
the afternoon of March 5. The largest 
crowd that ever assembled in the New 
Rochelle theater gathered to hear him 
speak on the successful training of the 
negro. 

Several hundred negroes of New Ro- 
chelle were present, and the principal of 
Tuskegee gave them some advice. ‘‘ Es- 


league. 
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chew cheap jewelry, quit taking five 
dollar buggy rides on six dollars a week,”’ 
‘*don’t put a five doilar hat on a five 
cent head.’’ ‘‘ Get a bank account,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘get a home of your own. 
Get some property. Geta start in the 
world in some way. Don’t be satisfied 
with the shadows of civilization; get 
some of the substance for yourself. Just 
as soon as you do you will be recognized 
and encouraged, whether you are in the 
North or South.’’ 

To the white people hesaid. ‘‘ Letme 
free your minds if I can from possible 
fear and apprehension in two directions. 
The negro in this country does not seek 
as a race to exercise political supremacy 
over the white man, nor is social inter- 
mingling with any race considered by the 
negro to be one of the essentials of his 
progress. You may not know it, but my 
people are as proud of their social iden- 
tity as you are of yours, and in the de- 
gree that they become intelligent, social 
pride increases. I was never prouder of 
the fact that I am classed as a negro 
than I am to-day.”’ 


Pupils to the Fore. 


The Christmas tree celebration at the 
McDonogh public school, New Orleans, 
was unique in that the entire affair was 
arranged by the Junior Civic league of 
the school. All the purchasing was done 
by committees appointed by the presi- 
dent. A committee of girls bought the 
dolls and distributed them among the 
other members, whose parents attended 
to the ney Ty A committee of boys 
purchased the boys’ toys, another com- 
mittee purchased the candy, which was 
given to over three hundred children. 
The tree and the stand were procured by 
the boys, who also attended to removing 
the furniture fromthe rooms and the pre- 
paring of the platform. The girls decor- 
ated the tree. 

The dolls and toys were all numbered, 
and each child in the first grade received 
a number, and then drew the corres- 
ponding present, 84 dolls being given 
out and 114 toys of various kinds. 

The entire affair was most systemati- 
cally and successfully conducted, the 
eighth grade taking the general man- 
agement. The principal and teachers 
looked on passively, the league handling 
all of the money, return checks being 
delivered to the general treasurer of the 
An eighth grade boy imperson- 
ated Santa Claus. 


The Newcomb Millions. 


Robert E. Deyo, the referee in thesuit 
brought by the heirs of the late Mrs. 
Josephine L. Newcomb, contesting her 
will, has reported his decision to Surro- 
gate Fitzgerald. The mass of testimony 
taken and the arguments, when printed, 
will form the largest record ever pre- 
sented in the court of the surrogate of 
New York. 

Mrs. Newcomb was the widow of War- 
ren Newcomb, a weaithy cotton broker 
of Louisville, who resided in New York 
during the latter years of his life. 
When her only childdied, Mrs. Newcomb 
founded the H. Sophie Newcomb Mem- 
orial College for Women at New Orleans 
ong an endowment of one million dol- 
ars. 

During her life-time Mrs. Newcomb 
gave munificently to her relatives, and 
therefore in her will left her entire es- 
tate, then worth two million dollars, to 
the college in New Orleans. The rela- 
tives began proceedings to have the 
will set aside. The decision of Referee 
Deyo sustains the will. If Surrogate 
Fitzgerald approves the referee’s deci- 
sion the H. Sophie Newcomb college 
will recive about $2,250,000, the proper- 
ty having increased since the death of 
the testatrix. 
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Chicago News Items. 


The Chicago board of education, upon 
recommendation of Superintendent Cool- 
ey, 2has adopted the following addition to 
the by-laws: 

‘‘Provided, that on the death of a 
teacher a delegation of three teachers 
of the same school, including the princi- 
pal, may be permitted to attend the fun- 
eral during school hours, without loss of 
salary.”’ 


Superintendent Bodine, of the com- 
pulsory education department of the 
Chicago board of education, has reported 
to the board the existence of a number 
of married women who are still within 
the purview of the compulsory education 
law of Illinois. More than a score of 
wives under the age of fourteen have 
been found in one Italian tenement 
house alone. 

_The board of education does not con- 
sider that their child wives should be 
putin the same classes as unmarried 
school girls, and therefore a special 
school, or at least special rooms for 
them, will probably be established. 


So great is the demand of students of 
the University of Chicago for work 
which they can do while pursuing their 
studies that President Harper has ap- 
pointed a committee from the members 
of the faculty to take concerted action 
and providea way of meeting the need. 
The committee has been appointed, but, 
as yet, has not formulated a plan of ac- 
tion. There is no university in the 
country in which the faculty have taken 
up this matter in a systematic way with 
the idea of providing work. What is 
known as student service, light work in 
the libraries and offices of the university, 
is the nearest approach to the matter at 
present. This, of course, assists only a 
very limited number each quarter. 


The Chicago Yale alumni has raised a 
fund the income of which is to be used in 
putting thru the college two Chicago stu- 
dents of high scholarship. The news 
comes from Japan that the Marquis Ito 
has been elected president of the Yale 
alumni of the empire. 


It is announced from Berlin that Prof. 
August Oncken of the University of 
Giessen, a writer on historical and eco- 
nomic subjects, has accepted an invita- 
tion to deliver a six-months course of 
lectures at thé University of Chicago. 
The lectures will begin next September. 


Prof. Frederick Starr, the distin- 
guished professor of anthropology at the 
University of Chicago, has discovered in 
his explorations in obscure parts of Mex- 
ico a new weed which is pleasanter to 
smoke than any form of tobacco, and is 
a tonic, not a stimulant orsedative. Dr. 
Starr calls his discovery ‘‘ marihumana,”’ 
and having brought large quantities of it 
from Mexico, is conducting extensive 
experiments among the students at the 
university. 


Howland Club Luncheon. 


Supt. Louis Soldan of St. Louis was the 
guest of honor at the Howland club of 
Chicago on March 4. He madea plea 
for the judicious use of school things for 
the making of character and ability, and 
he defended the employment of a regu- 
lar course of study for the mass of the 
pupils. There was, said Mr. Soldan, but 
one way of rising to eminence in the 
teaching profession, and that was thru 
the employment of enthusiasm in class 
teaching. The only wise way of judging 
of the ability of a teacher was by the re- 
action of her work on the activities of 
her pupils. 

Human culture is closely combined 
with the work of the human hand. Edu- 
cation thru hand work is unique in that 


the ideal formed must first exist, tho 
somewhat vaguely, in the mind; the ma- 
terials must be selected, the right tools 
employed, the right skill must come into 
play, and the will power must be suffi- 
ciently active to overcome the resistance 
of the medium in which the work is done. 
The passing of the ideal thing into the 
real ape of the = is highly and pe- 
culiarly educative. We aregetting away, 
said Mr. Soldan in conclusion, from the 
idea that a pupil is prepared for life 
when he has been intellectually trained. 

Rev. R. A. White of the board 
of education spoke of the dignity 
of the principal’s office, and told what 
he would do with the office if he 
were a dictator in educational af- 
fairs. ‘‘If I had my way I would pile 
So your shoulders more responsibility 
than some people are willing you should 
have. I would make you masters of 
your buildings. I would give you power 
to step to the telephone and practically 
suspend an engineer who fails to give 

ou proper — and clean rooms. 

hen I should hold you responsible and 
strictly demand of you all that should ac- 
company such high authority. 

‘“In that day—forsuch a day will come 
—we shallhear less of the trivial things 
which pertain to personality, and more 
of those things which go to the making 
of character in our school. One would 
almost think, to hear much of the cur- 
rent educational discussion, that the 
school did not exist for the children, but 
had been constituted for the benefit of 
the teachers’ federation and the engi- 
neers’ association.’’ 

Mr. Edward J. Padden, a grade teach- 
er in the Von Humboldt school, made a 
plea for the independence of the grade 
teachers, and the recognition of their 
importance in the school system, as those 
who actually did the work of primary 
importance—the actual teaching. Mr. 
Padden’s remarks were very well re- 
ceived. 


Recent Deaths. 


Miss Sarah Jane Baker, the first 
woman who was ever principal of a pub- 
lic school in Boston, died on March 11 at 
her home in that city. 

Miss Baker was about seventy years 
of age, and was born in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., but of an old family of Nantucket. 
She received her early education in the 
Nantucket schools, and prepared herself 
for teaching at the normal school at 
Bridgewater, Mass. Thence she entered 
the Boston public school system. 

In 1861 Miss Baker was made princi- 
pal of the Dilliway school on Kenilworth 
street, Roxbury, and remained at that 
post continuously until her death, the 
name of the school, however, having 
been the Dudley school when she as- 
sumed charge of it. At that date there 
were in the school only 250 girls. Miss 
Baker lived to see it contain over 1,700 
pupils. 


Wallace F. Lyons, former principal of 
school No. 28, the Bronx, died on Feb. 20 
aitter a long illness. As pupil, teacher, 
and principal, nearly all of Mr. Lyons’ 
life was spent in the public school system 
of New York, but he was —— 
identified withthe borough of the Bronx. 
He organized and developed the High 
Bridge school, and was then given charge 
of the Mount Hope school, where he re- 
= until his retirement last Septem- 
er. 


Dread pneumonia has robbed the city 
of Pittsburgh of two of its leading edu- 
cators. Prin. George W. Kratz, of the 
Franklin sub-district school, died Friday 
morning, February 11th, after an illness 
of six days. The composition of the 
school is shown by the fact that the 
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class that entered the high school last 
September was composed entirely of for- 
eigners, except one colored girl. He 
has been principal for nineteen years 
and was held in the highest esteem by 
the parents and children of his district. 
He has done a great work among _ these 
people.—On Tuesday morning, March 
7th, Prin. James Perry eo pe of the 
Hiland sub-district school, died after an 
illness of only four days. Mr. Stephens 
was a member of the committee on res- 
olutions and an active pall-bearer for 
Mr. Kratz. They were very intimate 
friends. Mr. Stephens was prominent 
in the organization of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club of western Pennsylvania and_ has 
been its only president. He was chair- 
man of the board of examiners, vice 
president of the east end board of trade, 
superintendent of East Liberty Presby- 
terian church Sunday school, member of 
the executive committee of city teach- 
ers’ institute, and active in all lines of 
educational and civic work. 


Dr. Albert Benjamin Prescott, direc- 
tor of the chemical laboratory at the 
University of Michigan, professor of or- 
ganic chemistry and dean of the school 
of pharmacy, died at his home in Ann 
Arbor on Feb. 25 after an illness of 
several weeks. He was the oldest pro- 
fessor both in years and term of service 
on the university faculty. He was born 
in Hastings, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1832. He 
obtained the degree of M. D. in 1864 and 
Ph. D. (hon.) 1886. Thedegree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon him by the Universi- 
ty of Michigan in 1896 and by North- 
western university in 1903. He has been 
connected with the University of Michi- 
gan since 1865. He was a prolific con- 
tributor to current scientific literature 
and the author of a long list of works on 
chemistry and pharmacy. 


Funeral services were held over the 
body of Mrs. Jane L. Stanford at the 
Congregational church in Honolulu on 
March 15. After the services the body 
was taken on board the steamer for San 
Francisco. President Jordan of Lelend 
Stanford Junior university, and Mr. 
Timothy Hopkins, one of the university 
trustees, who were present at Honolulu 
ani willaccompany the remains to Cali- 
fornia, issued a signed statement reiter- 
ating their belief that Mrs. Stanford’s 
death was due to natural causes. 


Colonel Caleb Huse died on March 11, 
at his house in Highland Falls; N. J., in 
his seventy-sixth year. He was ap- 

ointed a cadet at West Point from 
licensee and was graduated from 
the academy in 1851. Soon after his 
graduation he was appointed an in- 
structor in the philosophical department 
at the academy, and remained in that 
position for several years. In 1860 he 
resigned from the army to become pro- 
fessor of chemistry and commandant of 
cadets at the University of Alabama. 

When the Civil war broke out, Mr. 
Huse went with the South, and was 
sent abroad by Jefferson Davis as the 
foreign purchasing agent of the Confed- 
eracy. He was at the same time given 
the rank of colonel. He occupied this 
position until the close of the war. A 
special act of Congress, passed a few 
years ago, removed Colonel Huse’s po- 
litical disabilities, and restored him to 
full citizenship. Reginald M. Huse, 
principal of Cedar Croft school, Plain- 
field, N. J., and Harry R. Huse, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the Naval 
academy at Annapolis, are his sons. 


Edwin M. Holbrook, chief of the law 
division of the New York state depart- 
ment of education, died?in Boston on 
March 18. He was seventy-six years of 
age. For twelve years he has been in 
the law division of the department of ed- 
ucation, and about a yearago was made 
its chief. 
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In and Around New York City. 


By a resolution of the board of control 
of the Society of American Artists, 
school children are admitted free on Sat- 
urday mornings to the exhibition of the 
society, provided that not more than 
twenty-five children accompany one 
teacher. 


Arrangements are now under way be- 
tween the board of education and the 
state department of education whereby 
the state department will conduct the 
examinations for graduation from the 
high school. This does not mean that 
the city will give up the control of these 
examinations, but merely that the state 
department will manage them in such a 
way that they will receive an authenti- 
cation similar to that now enjoyed by 
the regents examination. 


_ School No. 1, Manhattan, is conduct- 
ing an experiment in feeding the pupils 
in the special classes. Each child sup- 
plies his own bread, and pays a cent a 
day for the milk used at the mid-day 
lunch. The cooking and serving of the 
lunch is under the care of the cooking 
classes, who have managed in such a way 
that the expenses of the department of 
cooking in the school have not increased 
since this lunch plan was inaugurated. 


The board of superintendents has with- 
drawn all nominations of teachers made 
for the period of one year, and hereafter 
will submit all nominations without ac- 
companiment of a time limit. The legal 
power of the superintendents to nomi- 
nate fora limited period is seriously 
doubted, and they do not wish to exer- 
cise the power under questionable au- 
thority. 


The committee on course of study of 
the board of superintendents has under- 
taken, at the request of the board, the 
preparation of a course of study for spe- 
cial and ungraded classes. 


The members of the board of education 
held an informal meeting on the after- 
noon of March 1 at the Downtown club. 
Various matters of importance in the 
administration of the schools were dis- 
cussed, and the rights and powers of the 
board in regard to several subjects now 
before the department of education were 
considered. It is probable that similar 
informal conferences will be held at fre- 
quent intervals in the future. 


The board of managers of the alumni 
association of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
institute passed a resolution on Feb. 28, 
condemning Comptroller Grout’s scheme 
of joining all the large Brooklyn educa- 
tional institutions into a great univer- 
sity. The association did not think that 
any of the institutions concerned would 
consider such a suggestion. 


The board of trustees of City college 
has made a change in the curriculum. 
Heretofore students pursuing any one 
of the prescribed courses were required 
to take two languagesin the first year, 
two in the second, and three in the 
third. By the change, only one lan- 
guage will be taken up in the first 
year, three in the second, and three in 
the third. The total number of hours 
devoted to foreign languages in the en- 
tire three years will not be altered. 


The executive committee of the board 
of education on March 15 resolved that 
the evening elementary and high schools 
shall close their winter session on March 
30. 


The Lincoln club of Boooklyn enter- 
tained on March 14 in honor of its retir- 
ing president, District Supt. James J. 
McCabe. Among the speakers were Su- 


perintendent Maxwell and former Jus- 
tice Augustus Van Wyck. 


Among the changes in the Columbia 
university educational program an- 
nounced by the board of trustees at their 
last meeting, it may be noticed that 
drawing, music, and shopwork are among 
the subjects which may be offered here- 
after at the entrance examinations. 


During February President Finley of 
the City college issued directions that 
every section of the four collegiate 
classes should elect representatives to 
represent them in a students’ senate. 
This senate has already organized and 
elected officers, and it is hoped that 
from this student body may come the es- 
tablishment in the college of the so- 
called ‘‘ honor system ’”’ whichis in vogue 
in other colleges. 


An exhibit of card and raffia construc- 
tion and of work in sewing was recently 
shown in the corridors of the board of 
education. The exhibit was from all the 
boroughs and represented the work of 
each grade. Mrs. Annie L. Jessup, di- 
rector of sewing, was in charge and had 
arranged the exhibit. 


The board of superintendents has re- 
solved that the course of study and the 
syllabi give sufficient so for in- 
struction in humane work, and that lec- 
tures along such lines cannot therefore 
be adopted. The superintendents have 
however recommended to the committee 
on studies of the board of education that 
they look with favor upon the formation 
of Bands of Mercy in the schools, and 
the distribution of suitable literature 
treating of kindness to animals. 


The second of the informal singing fes- 
tivals of the Girls’ Technical high school 
was held at the Twelfth street building 
on Feb. 28, by picked choruses from the 
Twelfth and Grand street divisions of 
the schools. Miss Anna G. Judge and 
Mr. Frederick J. Bryan were in charge. 

The program included selections from 
Beethoven, Chopin, Donizetti, Tosti, and 
DeKoven. 


The first of a series of illustrated lec- 
tures on geography was given on March 
1, at school No. 3, Jefferson avenue near 
Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, by Principal 
Bristol of school No. 10, Brooklyn. It 
was a lantern demonstration showing 
the use of lantern pictures in class teach- 
ing. The lectures which are under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be continued during March 
and April. 


The Girls’ Technical high school is 
about to organize a young ladies’ orches- 
tra. The conductor will be Miss Eliza- 
beth Russell, who has had considerable 
experience in this work in the West. 
She organized a large orchestra in the 
Kansas City high school of which Dr. 
John T. Buchanan, now head of the De- 
Witt Clinton high school, was principal. 


The Principals’ club held its annual re- 
union and luncheon at Delmonico’s on 
Feb. 25, and Pres. Henry Jenkins, who 
presided, said that the club was differ- 
ent from the school associations, as these 
associations were organized to seek 
material things. Rabbi Silverman was 
shocked to learn that any educator fav- 
ored the rod, and Father Hearn. after 
defending the education practiced by the 
Jesuit fathers, urged the principals to 
take an interest in their boys as the one 
great foundation of success in dealing 
with them. Bishop Potter spoke briefly, 
and then President Tifft of the board of 
education delivered the closing remarks 
of the list of guests, touching on the 
need of sympathy in school work. 


So much opposition developed to the 
proposed consolidation of the depart- 
ments in school No. 2, the Bronx, and 


schools No. 79 and 25, Brooklyn, that the 
board of superintendents has withdrawn 
the recommendation for such action. 


Prof. William H. Burr, of Columbia 
university, has been appointed consult- 
ing engineer to the New York Aqueduct 
commission. This place was especially 
created for Professor Burr and has at- 
tached a salary of $6000 a year. 

Professor Burr is a member of the 
Panama Canal commission, and is con- 
sulting engineer for a number of large 
business interests thruout the country. 


One of the largest private mathemati- 
cal libraries in thiscountry is that owned 
by Dr. David Eugene Smith, head of the 
department of mathematics in Teachers 
College, Columbia university, and author 
of the Smith arithmetics. This collec- 
tion has recently been augmented by the 
purchase of the valuable library of Pro- 
fessor Jacobi of Venice. Dr. Smith’s 
interest in the historical side of teaching 
is wellknown. Hehas given a number 
of lectures on the history of mathe- 
matics and he has recently embodied 
some of his investigations in a timely 
monograph entitled ‘‘The Outlook for 
Arithmetic in America.’’ 


Miss Helen M. Day, of Teachers col- 
lege, has been secured by the board of 
education for a course of eight lectures 
on ‘‘ Cooking ’’ at school No. 158, Avenue 
A and Seventy-seventh street. 

Investigation has shown that the 
number of children who go to school 
breakfastless issmall, but that thousands 
are insufficiently nourished owing to the 
ignorance of those in charge of their 
homes as to the proper way to prepare 
meals. 

Miss Day will be supplied with a kit- 
chen, and her lectures will be supple- 
mented with practical demonstrations. 
They will be given every Monday even- 
ing during March and April. 

On March 6, Miss Day spoke briefly of 
foods, their composition and how they 
strengthened the body, and also told how 
to cook and serve cereals attractively 
and how to utilize what is left over. At 
the other lectures she will include eggs 
and cheese, soups, made-over meat 
dishes, food for infants, and_ school 
dishes. If this experiment at No. 158 
seems to be of profit, the,plan will be ex- 
tended to other schools. 


Mr. Charles A. Conant, treasurer of 
the Morton Trust company, delivered on 
March 14 the first of two Gsearen before 
the New York university school of com- 
merce, finance, and accounts. Mr. Co- 
nant’s subject was ‘‘ Proposed Monetary 
Reforms in Mexico and China,’’ and he 
related the preliminary steps which 
President Diaz’ government was _ taking 
in order to go on a gold basis. China has 
recognized the need of conforming to the 
standard of the great powers but as yet 
has done nothing. 


The faculty of Barnard college hasre- 
cently made some notable recommenda- 
tions. Hereafter a graduating thesis 
will not be required. A change also has 
been made in the ‘‘ cut’’ system, by 
which a senior is allowed to take all the 
‘* cuts ’’ her conscience and discretion al- 
low her to, but a member of the lower 
class who has been absent from more than 
one-tenth of the exercises in any course 
will not be permitted to take the exami- 
nation in that course unless the absences 
are satisfactorily explained. 


Mrs. Poulson, assistant principal of 
school No. 142, Rapalyea street near 
Henry, Brooklyn, was astonished on the 
afternoon of March 3, upon opening her 
desk, to find the inside a mass of flames. 
Fearing that the fire might spread, she 
sounded the fire drill signal, and the 
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children promptly marched out of the 
building, not knowing that there was an 
actual fire in the school, but supposing 
that they were engaged in the regulation 
drill. The fire in Mrs. Poulson’s desk 
was extinguished. Its origin is a 
mystery. 


A course of six lectures will be given 
at Teachers college on *‘ Manual Meth- 
ods of Sunday School Teaching,’’ by Dr. 
R. M. Hodge. The first lecture was on 
March 22, and the lectures will follow on 
each succeeding Wednesday at 4:30 p. m. 
The course will embrace a discussion of 
educational principles bearing upon reli- 
gious instruction, and the practical 
problems involved in the employment of 
manual methods of teaching in Sunday 
schools. 


In addition to a number of teachers 
who have filed claims similar to that of 
Mr. Harrigan, alleging that under the 
former schedule they were not given 
any increase for the first four years of 
their service as teachers of thegraduating 
class, alarge number of other graduating 
class teachers have filed claims for back 
pay and rating at a higher salary, on the 
ground that the existing salary schedule 
for such teachers applies to years of ser- 
vice in school, and not years of service 
as graduating class teachers. 


A meeting of the parents and teachers 
of School No. 14, Manhattan, at 225 East 
Twenty-seventh street, was held on Feb. 
24, he assembly hall was prettily fes- 
tooned, and speciment of the pupils’ work 
were on cakibition in the hall and along 
the corridors. Addresses were made b 
Prin. John L. Fruauf, District Supt. Ed- 
ward W. Stitt, Commissioner Henry 
Schmitt, and others. Vocal and instru- 
mental music was provided by the pu- 
pils, and the cooking classes served re- 
freshments. 


Teachers college announces an ad- 
vanced kindergarten section, intended 
for already trained kindergartners who 
wish to enter the field of supervision. 
The work will include courses in ad- 
vanced kindergarten principles, and a 
course in philosophy, presenting the re- 
lation of Frobel’s principles to modern 
educational theory. 

The faculty of the college has recently 
decided that while the work of students 
will continue to be graded according to 


. its excellence, the students themselves 


will, in the future, be informed only of 
their success or failure. Work which 
is not in any way satisfactory will be 
brought to the student’s attention by a 
committee of the faculty. 


The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, Justice Van 
Brunt presiding, has handed down a de- 
cision affirming the conviction of one 
Louis Zabor for a misdemeanor, for hav- 
ing violated that section of the penal 
code which forbids the sale of cigars or 
cigarettes to children under sixteen 
years of age. 

The defendant was convicted in the 
Court of Special Sessions of having sold 
a package of cigarettes to a boy eleven 
years old, and was sentenced to pay a 
fine of ten dollars or suffer imprison- 
ment for three days. 


The board of aldermen passed a reso- 
lution during the early part of March 
recommending that a new high school 
building be erected in that district of 
Manhattan bounded by Fourteenth 
street, Seventh avenue, North river, 
and Thirty-fourth street. The resolu- 
tion was officially forwarded to the board 
of education on March 138. 


School No. 111, Manhattan, which has 
been reopened on account of the destruc- 
tion by fire of the Grove street school, 
has been organized as an intermediate 
school only. 


The recent examinations for licenses 
to teach knitting and crocheting, leather 
work and burnt wood work, and nursing 
in the vacation schools, did not result in 
the appearance of a sufficient number of 
satisfactory candidates. More teachers 
are therefore needed, and persons de- 
siring to obtain these vacation school 
licenses may make application to the 
board of education until the end of 
March. The qualifications required are 
the completion of a satisfactory course 
in the special branch, or satisfactory ex- 
periencein teaching such branch. 


Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on buildings, the board ofieducation 
on March 15, declared void and forfeited 
the contract of Patrick K. Gray for the 
general construction of school No. 142, 
Brooklyn. The contract was for $146,- 
000, and as originally madecalled for the 
— of the building by Sept. 26, 

The board also, upon the recommen- 
dation of the committee on supplies, can- 
celed the contract of John A. Siemer for 
delivering supplies during 1905, on ac- 
count of his failure to supply a sufficient 
number of trucks during the winter. 


Examination System Attacked. 

At the meeting of the Schoolmasters’ 
association on March 11, inthe discussion 
which followed the address of Dr. Her- 
vey of the board of examiners, Prin. H. 
W. Smith of school No. 20, Manhattan, 


protested against the present examina- 


tion system, and claimed that it was 
working harm tothe schools. An ex- 
amination is not a test of a teacher’s 
qualification or ability to teach, yet it is 
made sonow. An examination was in- 
deed needed to determine the teacher’s 
scholastic attainments. When she was 
tound to be thus qualified to teach she 
should be granted a permanent license, 
and her advancement in the schools 
should be determined by her length of 
service and her class-room work. 

There were ten thousand teachers in the 
schools now, said Mr. Smith, who were 
ruining their health in order to get on the 
eligible list. There were ten thousand 
teachers who were neglecting their 
classes in order to study for that list. 
It was impossible for a teacher both to 
do justice to her classes and to study for 
advancement at the same time, Theone 
place to test the teacher’s proficiency 
was in the class-room. The ability to 
pass a professional examination never 
yet made a real teacher. 


Conference on Nature Study. 


Atthe conference of principals during 
the first week in March, Superintendent 
Maxwell and District Superintendent 
Straubenmuller suggested various ways 
for encouraging nature study. Dr. Max- 
well thought that it would be a good plan 
to distribute flowers among the pupils in 
the spring, and then in June hold a 
flower show in order to see how success- 
ful the pupils had been. 

In watching the plant grow and caring 
for it the child would learn useful les- 
sons. If hecould not afford a flower pot 
his resourcefulness would be tested in 
securing a substitute, if it was only an 
old cigar box. The child having some- 
thing to observe, would soon acquire the 
power to think. 

By this flower planting and nurture 
the pupil also obtains a training of the 
will, for he must reason and must con- 
centrate his attentions. Also he learns 
the important moral lesson of useful- 
ness. 

District Superintendent Straubenmul- 
ler began by pointing out that the nature 
study in the schools was divided into 
three periods, the first from 1A to 4A, 
the second from 4A to 5B, and the third 
covering the classes from 5B to the end 
of the elementary course. In the first 
period the child was taught to observe, 
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to watch other animals lead their lives. 
In the second they learn about what 
they have observed, and how to clasify 
the observed object. Inthe third period 
the student takes up the experimental 
sciences as a contrast to the observa- 
tional. 

The teacher should put herself in touch 
with nature itself, and should seek to do 
likewise with the pupils, in order that 
they may see and infer correctly. It 
was not wise in the lower grades to at- 
tempt to explain everything in regard to 
an object. The teacher should present 
the right thing and avoid confusions. 

The child should not be encouraged to 
go to a book for information obtainable 
thru observation. The living animal in 
the class-room was the best means of 
presenting the subject to the child. 

In teaching of animals, it was neces- 
sary to arouse the children’s interest by 
bringing to their minds, if possible, their 
own porsonal relations with the animal. 
The children would hardly be interested 
by being told of the dog’s ears, legs, tail, 
and so on, but when they were told that 
they 1 pn ome with the dog, their interest 
would be aroused. Thus, taking advan- 
tage of that interest, the teacher could 
speak of the dog’s courage, fidelity, 
strength, and endurance. 

In teaching plant life there were more 
difficulties. The teacher should endeavor 
to make the children love the plants, and 
the best way to do that was to love them 
herself. To plant seeds and to care for 
the flowers was an effective way of 
bringing out the child’s love. Care 
should he taken to prevent the nature 
study from becoming either too scien- 
tific or mere sentimentalism. Collec- 
tions in nature study, in Mr. Strauben- 
muller’s opinion, are, as a rule, dry rot. 
They generally lead to the destruction of 
life, and the children are taught to catch 
things for the mere pleasure of so doing. 

Before the conclusion of the confer- 
ence, the local committeeof the National 
Educational association urged the prin- 
cipals to encourage their teachers to be 
present at Asbury Park in July. 


Shopwork Examination. 

A written examination for licenses of 
teachers of shopwork in the elementary 
schools of New York will be held at the 
hall of education on April 3. 

The applicants must be between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five years, 
and must either be graduates of a satis- 
factory high school, or an institution of 
equal or higher rank, and must also have 
completed a satisfactory course of pro- 
fessional training of at least two years 
in shopwork, or must bea graduate of a 
college course recognized by the regents 
of the state university to include satis- 
factory courses in the principles of edu- 
cation and shopwork. In lieu of gradua- 
tion from the high school, an academic 
education can have been passed. 

The examination on April 3 will be on 
_ geometry, mechanical and free- 

and drawing, the principles and prac- 
tice of shopwork, methods of instruction, 
and class management. An oral exami- 
nation will be announced later. 


A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent, 
Accept no substitute. 
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Columbia Affairs. 


President Butler of Columbia universi- 
ty, has addressed a letter to the student 
board of representatives of the univer- 
sity, in which he says that hereafter all 
questions arising from ‘‘hazing’’ must 
be decided entirely by the students, and 
he suggests that the board of represen- 
tatives pass regulations in regard to the 
matter, and see that these are enforced. 

Dr. Butler refers to the honor system 
in examinations and says he considers it a 
matter of great importance. He there- 
fore instructs the board to examine the 
systems in force at Princeton and the 
University of Virginia, and to formulate 
a plan to be submitted to the faculty for 
a similar method at Columbia. 

President Butler informs the board 
that the faculty are considering the en- 
tire question of newspaper correspon- 
dence by students, and that a plan will 
be made public shortly by which he hopes 
that the news of the university may be 
properly controlled, and sensationalism 
checked. 


Burton Hoimes’ Travelogs. 


The first of the Sunday evening series 
of five Travelogs was given by Burton 
Holmes at Carnegie Hall March 19. Mr. 
Holmes took his audience with him across 
the water to London. It was a delight- 
ful two hours which the large company 
assembled in Carnegie hall enjoyed in 
the quaint, old, yet magnificently new, 
English metropolis. The stereopticon 
pictures thrown on the immense screen 
stretched across the stage, were among 
the finest ever exhibited anyw.ere. 
From fifteen to twenty ‘‘ moving pic- 
tures ’’ were shown, including the last 
portrait ever taken of Queen Victoria, 
King Edward planting a tree and hand- 
ling a shovel like any ordinary mortal, 
Sunday morning market on the London 
‘‘East Side’’, the coronation of King 
Edward, and the beautiful annual mili- 
tary parade known as ‘‘the trooping of 
the colors.’’ The views of the city and 


its wonderful buildings were excellently 
taken, and all were most artistically col- 
ored. 

Mr. Holmes is giving the same series 
of ‘‘Travelogs’’ on Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons in the New Lyceum thea- 
The five localities visited are (1) 


ter. 
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London, and (2) Its Environments, Ire- 
land, Russia, and Japan. These enter- 
tainments are of particular. interest to 
pupils and teachers, for they co-ordinate 
very closely with the work of theschools, 
in geography and history. 


Shorthand in the Schools. 


In view of the controversy on the teach- 
ing of shorthand in the elementary 
schools, the enclosed article from the 
New York Tribune of February 26 is 
quite interesting: ; 

“‘It is reported in your Sunday issue 
that about one henivel New York court 
stenographers have expressed their opin- 
ion, apparently unasked, that shorthand 
should not be taught in the public ele- 
mentary schools, They declare: First, 
that a little, or even a good deal, of pho- 
nography (that is the shorthand system 
adopted by the board of education) does 
no good whatever; second, that it is 
likely to be soon forgotten, and, third, 
that one must learn the whole of the art 
to make it of any use. 

‘These are entirely general and not 
specific arguments. imilar objections 
could be urged against the study of read- 
ing, writing, or arithmetic. The fact is 
that even a very little of the kind of 
shorthand that is taught in the gram- 
mar grades of the public elementary 
schools is of the utmost value, as a men- 
tal drill, as an intellectual stimulus, 
or as a preparation for the subsequent 
high school courses. Children welcome 
their shorthand lessons with eagerness; 
they learn the phonographic characters 
more readily than those of the longhand 
alphabet, and, since phonography is one 
of the few logical subjects of study 
within their comprehension, their inter- 
est is continually awakened and held as 
they progress. The study of shorthand 
requires close observation, careful analy- 
sis, discriminative selection, and instan- 
taneous synthesis—qualities which are 
essential to successin any sphere. 

‘‘The document which expresses the 
views of these court stenographers is 
headed by the signature of Clifton B. 
Bull who is one of the six stenographers 
in the first department (special term) of 
the supreme court of New York county, 
Mr. Bull’s official salary is $8,000 a 
year, and he was appointed on January 
1, 1896. On the following day another 
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stenographer, James E. Munson, was 
appointed to the same department. Mr. 

unson is the ‘inventor’ of a system 
of shorthand which after due experi- 
ment, has been rejected by the board of 
education. Can this coincidence mean 
anything? 

“It cannot be denied that court steno- 
graphers are highly educated men, but 
they are not educationists and they are 
not in any case, entitled to think of 
themselves as ‘We, the stenographers 
of the United States.’ The question of 
including shorthand in the public school 
curriculum has been fought over for 
many years. The conclusion reaceed that 
shorthand is a proper branch of school 
work is undeniably sound, anda hundred, 
or even a thousand court stenographers 
will have to advance some new and very 
cogent reasons before they are able to 
stop the initial training of future com- 
petitors for their highly desirable posi- 
tions. DUDLEY W. WALTON. 


Public School History. 


Upon the recommendation of the spe- 
cial committee on the public school 
centenary, the board of education has 
extended thanks to The Macmillan Com- 
pany for the publication. without cost to 
the board, of ‘‘ The New York Public 
School: Being a History of Free Educa- 
tion in the City of New York,’’ written 
by the secretary of the board and con- 
taining an introduction by the Hon. Seth 
Low. The Macmillan Company kindly 
offered to publish the oak, agreeing 
also that the profits on the sale should 
be paid into the Public School Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund of the City of New 
York. The company therefore con- 
tributed its services, charging only the 
actual disbursements made by them. 

The board of education also extended 
its thanks to the foliowing firms who 
donated their services and supplied the 
material for the making of the volume: 

J. S. Cushing & Company, for ty pog- 
raphy. 

Bemich & Smith Company, for press 
work. 

E. Fleming & Company, for binding. 

J. C. Valentine Company, for binding. 

W. F. Etherington & Company, for 


paper. 
National Photo-Engraving Company, 
for photo-engraving. 
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HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 





IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


All volumes needed for college entrance. 


McCURDY’S EXERCISE BOOK IN ALGEBRA 
Thorough and effective review and drill work. 


STEVENS’ INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 
Emphasizes the study of common flowering plants. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 
Over 500 Reading Texts, Grammars, Drill Books, etc. 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: DESCRIPTIVE & PRACTICAL 
A valuable field and laboratory text book. 


IN 





THE GRADES 


THE HEATH READERS 
Educationally and Artistically the best published. 


THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETIC 
The leading text-book of the day. 


HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS 
39 vols. Supplemientary reading for all grades. 


PRATT’S AMERICA’S STORY (5 vols.) 
Historical readers for grades III—V. 


COLTON’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
The best grammar school physiology published. 





BUSTON 
NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS 
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Literary Items. 


Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons (Mrs. Her- 
bert Parsons) suggests in Charities for 
March that the college girl take a post- 
graduate course in kindergarten and nur- 
sery training to offset the unsexing 
qualities of her college life. Mrs. Par- 
sons does not herself say that the higher 
education unsexes women, but she re- 
peats that a large number of learned and 
experienced observers say so, and at any 
rate, she believes it will be advisable to 
fill in profitably the five or eight years 
which usually pass between graduation 
and marriage. 

Mrs. Parson’s own experience is that 
the young girl of the cultivated classes, 
after her college graduation, soon loses 
interest in society, the novelty of it once 
having worn off. In these days she does 
‘not attend to domestic affairs. She has 
been accustomed to work at college, and 
is consequently much bored as a result of 
the subsequent aimlessness of her life. 
She frequently marries simply because 
she has nothing else to do. 

In Mrs. Parson’s opinion there is work 
close at hand which would be agreeably 
welcomed by many college girls as a re- 
lief from ennui, and if unsexing effects 
are really produced by woman’s colleges, 
would counteract that tendency. The 
low birth rate in the better classes and 
the unfortunate conditions that surround 
the children of the poor in the tene- 
ments are unhappy auguries for the 
future. Here is the_ college girl’s 
chance. Lether take a short course at a 
teachers’ college, and then, with her 
cultivation and training, she would ac- 
complish much good asa volunteer nurse 
or as a kindergarten teacher. 


If a man will read all of the series of 


the Cambridge Modern History (Univer- 


sity of Cambridge Press), he will cer- 
tainly possess not merely a generous 
knowledge of the history of mankind 
from the Renaissance to the present, but 
will have obtained that knowledge in an 
unbiased setting, the facts of history as 
authenticated by the latest and most 
painstaking research being presented in 
the various aspects which those facts 
permit to be assumed. This was Lord 
Acton’s intention and it has been well 
carried out. 

The latest volume deals with that be- 
wildering series of conflicts which for 
want of a better name are grouped 
together as the Wars of Religion, as the 
origin or the pretext of each leading one 
looks to the great schism sa sags by 
the Reformation. This includes practi- 
cally all European history between the 
compact of Cracow in 1525 and the death 
of Philip III. of Spain in 1621. 

It may be advisable to remind the 
reader that The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory has nothing in common with those 
horrible ‘‘libraries’’ or ‘‘ histories ’’ 
which consist of extracts from noted 
writers, more or less capriciously ar- 
ranged, and despite their vauntings, are 
the special horror of all students and 
cultivated readers, as they impart less 
genuine knowledge and mental training 
than the careful reading of one good 
book. The Cambridge History is a col- 
lection of essays, written by the great- 
est historical scholars of Europe expressly 
for these volumes, the general arrange- 
ment and selection of the authors being 
the work of the late Lord Acton. It may 
also be advisable to add that the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen whose names are 
attached to these essays actually wrote 
every word of them, and were proud to 





ISO’S CURE FOR pp 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. wu 
Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. ‘Use a 
in time. Sold by druggists. = 
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Teachers’ Agencies 


THE one man idea is not common in agency work. The average manager does not like to risk his chance on 
a single man. tut when we have the right man we find it the wisest way. Twenty-five years ago 
the manager of this agency wanted a watch, and went to D. Valentine, the best jeweller Syracuse ever had. 
** How much do you want to pay?” ‘Perhaps $150." “Here is a Patek Philippe watch, part of their exhibit 
at the by pee So eqpegition, plain case, works as fine as any man needs, will last you all your life. That is 
the best $150 will buy.”” He took the watch, he carries it to-day, he will never carry any other unless he loses 
it; yet he bought ic inside of five minutes. Mr. ONE wae the money would buy was much better than his 
Vaientine’s word that the watch was the best own judgement, and he relied upon it. We ap- 
ply this principle in agency work. hen East Orange wanted a high schoo! principal! in 1900 we recommended 
one man, and he is there yet. When it wanted a grammar school principal in 1904 we recommended one man, 
and he was elected. When Binghamton ask us to recommend for the vacancy this created, we named one man. 
The board spent two months over it, sent as far away as Kacine, Wis., to investigate candidates, but finally took 
the man we named the day the vacancy wascreated. We don’t always have the right man, and when IDEA 
we haven’t we say so; but when we do have him we say so strongly; that is the one man 


THE SCHOOL BULLETINACENCY, - C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave. Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 80 Third St. Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


5 s a e 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 

P Vv. , th t 1 1 
HE BEST wae ree Sean re — eS ty —, Aeon te 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacters for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manaacer (National Education Bureau), HagRispurG, Pa. 
Provices Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists ‘Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


and Ment Cards Kellogg's Nelo 
ertes. ¥or the 


first time really attractive merit cards are avail- 





























able. ‘These prove great incentives to better’ 
2 work in schools. Parents much appreciate 
Paes, them. Send for samples. 


ee ~ A valuable new book by 





CLASS MANAGEMENT City: Superintendent 
TAYLOR — 80c.; postage, 
t Ce. 








Munson's FE:ducation Through Nature 


The first scientific presentation of Nature Study, theory and prac- 
tice. Price, $1.25; postage, 10c. 


E.L. KELLOGGé&CO., - 


The Educational Foundations 


Professional Advancement Course Ossian H. Lang, Editor 


The Program for 1904-5.— The courses of reading planned for promise to be of 
even greater usefulness and interest than those of last year. The co-operation of 
several valued friends makes possible a rich program partially suggested in the 
following outline : 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





AMERICAN EDUOATION, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, MORAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
METHODOLOGY OF EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, PEDAGOGICAL 
TERMINOLOGY, EDUCATIONA!. CLASSICS, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD 
ply — SCHOOL EXTENSION, TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, THE ECONOMICS OF 

EACHING. 


SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADE TO READING CLUBS USING T 
Only $1 -50 a year MORE COPIES. A circular giving suggestions for the organization pe pir 
duct of suck elubs both in city and country and outlines of ten courses with valuable pedagogical books will be 


sent on application. Address, 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., : : 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


It is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine, 
EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS, Which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 





.| gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York 
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do so, and that Lord Acton and the com- 
mittee which took charge after his death 
were really in charge, this history being 
the original conception of that famous 
scholar. These apparently superfluous 
remarks are made because there are 
many publications now-a-days ‘‘edited,’’ 
and ‘‘ written’’ by distinguished people 
which are actually guiltless of any real 
connection with the well-known men and 
women who somehow have reconciled 
the lending of their weighty names to 
productions which are the mere effusions 
of hack writers. 
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Alositive Relief ==> — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 








Reflecting Lantern 


For brilliantly projecting on the screen in natural colors 
photos, engravings, sketches, colored prints, flowers, speci- 
mens, mechanical models and cuts in books. Also shows 
lantern slides vobayine f Attachable to any electric lantern. 
Send for circulars and lists of educational slides on Geogra- 





Get Mennen’s (the original), 
Sample free. 





GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 





BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
Direct Steamer—Tri- 


Weekly service. A most 
delightful trip of about 24 
hours. 


Steamer every Week Day 
all year round. 


For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


Phone 460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 
Pier 35 East River. NEW YORK, Phone 80 Orchard 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


By James L. Hughes. 


Mistakes in Teac 


308 Congress Street, 





hing 
This remarkabie 
book is_ without 
doubt the most 
valuableto the av- 
erage teacher of 
any published. In 
a plain, sensible, 
direct manner the 
author notes the 
chief faults in 
school manage- 
ment, in discip- 
line, in methods 
in aims, in mora 
training, and how 
to avoid them. We 
have never known 
a superintendent 
who failed to en- 
thusiastically rec- 
_ =a 
aries T. 1 - ook. It hasbeen 
JAMES L. HUGHES, recently adopted 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada. by the states of 
Florida and Georgia and North Carolina. [thas been 
used by hundreds of county institutes. There is no 
teacher who can not study it with profit _ Chapters I. 
to V.arenew. Itcontains: Crapter 1,7 Mistakes in 
Aim ; II.,21 Mistakes in School Management ;_ III.. 26 
Mistakes in Discipline ; TV,,28 Mistakes in Method : 
V., 14 Mistakes in eral Gealting. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Securing and Retaining 
Attention. 


If you know how to gain and retain the attention of 

our pupils half of the battle is won. You will easily 

e successful. If not, school life will be a burden. One 
of the most. successful teachers has written the_best 
book on this subject. It contains: I. General Prin- 
ciples ; II. Kinds of Attention ; III. Characteristics of 
Good Attention ; 1V. Conditions of Attention ; V. Es- 
sential Characteristics of the Teacher in securing and 
Retaining Attention: VI. How to Control a Olass; VII. 
Methods of Stimulating and Controlling a Desire for 
Knowledge ; VIII. How to gratify and Develop the De- 
sire for Menta! Activity: IX. Distracting Attention ; 
X. Training the Power of Attention ; XI, General Sug- 
gestions. 50 cents. 


How to Keep Order. 
This is one of the most practical, helpful littie books 
for teachers ever written. It should be owned, read, and 
re read by every young teacher and every teacher who 
finds the problem of discipline a hard one to solve. If 
you fail in keeping order you failin everything. The 
service and suggestions given inthis book come from 
the trained teacher who knows what todo and what 
nottodo. The study of it will show you the way to 
success in discipline, 15 cents. 
Special rates for quantities on application 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


Readers will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Hunting has long been known as _ the 
royal sport, and a new book goes to 
prove by those interested in it that this 
isso. This volume, called ‘‘The Master 
of Game”’ is the oldest book on the 
pastime in the English language, indeed 
it is one of the oldest books on any sub- 
ject written in our tongue, for its com- 
position antedates the War of the Roses. 
It is the translation by Edward, second 
Duke of York, grandson of King Edward 
III., and thru Queen Elizabeth of York, 
ancestor of all modern English kings, of 
the famous book on hunting written by 
Gaston, Count of Foix and Lord of the 
in otherwise called ‘‘Gaston Phoe- 

us.”’ 

The editors, William A. and E. Baillie- 
Grohman (Ballantyne, Hanson & Co.) 
have secured a Foreword from the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The origi- 
nal author was a keen observer of the 
habits of animals and the laws of good 
hunting, and the intrinsic merit of the 
composition justifies the unusual honor of 
a translation by a royal duke in the age 
of Chivalry, and an introduction by a 
Chief Magistrate of the New World in 
our own day. 


The Macmillan company published 
early in the montha biography of the 
Ear! of Chatham by Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son, the distinguished English man of 
letters. Mr. Harrison considers five 
English statesmen as preeminently en- 
titled to distinction as belonging to the 
noble and rare class of creators in the 
evolution of the English race —William 
the Conqueror, who made all England an 
organic whole; Edward the First, who 
founded Great Britain; Cromwell, who 
established the United Kingdom and first 
made England a sea power; and Chat- 
ham, the creator of the colonial system 
and thereby of the empire. Certainly 
the first Pitt was avery great man, the 
effect of whose genius is felt to-day, 
and it is fortunate that he is at last pre- 
sented in full length by an author as 
statesmanlike and powerful as Mr. Har- 
rison. Lord Macaulay merely sketched 
him; now we have the life-sized canvas, 
by no unworthy successor of Lord Ma- 
caulay. 





R+st and Health for Mother and Child. 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YE ARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
EkS for THEIR CHILDKEN WHILE TRETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCOESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
CURtS WIND COLIU, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure toask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
— And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

ottle. 
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phy, Geology, Botany, History, Psychology, ete. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


Dept. 7, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-563 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, Oinector 
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CLYDE LINE 


T FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line”’’ is the favorite route 
hetween NEW YorRK, Boston, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin, 
direct connection for all points South an 
Southwest . aes a ae 
Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. EGerR,G.M. Wm. P. CLyDE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 
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Forfourteen years we have published Gur Times ex- 

pressly for teachers andschools, It isthe pioneercur- 
rent history aaa ae a month, 50c. a year, e 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts lt/e into the 
study of geography and history yn owe A keeps you 
fully posted; sharpens the wits o: yourself and your 
pupils as no book does. Subscribers get it for 4 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. cack and use it in 
your school this year, as thousands are doing. L. 
KELLOGG & Co., 61 Kast Ninth Street, New York. 
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Pears’ 


“Just soap,” is good 
enough for some, but most 
women insist on having 
Pears’. Ask some girl with 
a good complexion—why? 

Sold by the cake and in boxes, 








Invaluable to consump- 
tives, and all who suffer 
from throat disorders. 











Extra Fine Imported 


_56=piece 
China Gea Set 


FREE 


with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 Ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
838c a lb., or 50-20z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, ete.. or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. I. C., care of 


The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 








31-33 Vesey Street, New York 











SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


a 
TO THE 


CITIES AND RESORTS 
' OF THE SOUTH 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily, except Sunday, 

NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Two other fast trains daily. 
Washington and Southwestern Limited, 
New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 

ALEX. S. 


THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, New York. 


S. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., 
Washington, D. Ce. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 



















Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





Please mention this paper when writ’ 


Among the valuable new books - an- 
nounced by Houghton Mifflin & Company 
for the spring is a complete edition of 
Lord —. s poems anddramas by Paul 
Elmer More. It isin the set of Cam- 
bridge Poets under the general editor- 
ship of Prof. Bliss Perry. The edition 
contains some recently acquired Byronic 
information, a new and helpful arrange- 
ment of the poems, and the usual bio- 
graphical introduction and textual and 
explanatory notes. 


Owing to the lack of suitable editions 
many French plays of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are seldom read 
in American schools and colleges. With 
the purpose of widening the range of, 
red oy in this field Ginn & Company are | 
planning to issue scholarly odiilens of a 
number of the best plays of this period. 
The first of these publications will in- 
clude Rotrou’s Saint Genest and Vences- 
las, and will be edited by Professor T. 
F. Crane of Cornell university. 


Ernest Thompson-Seton has a new 
book ‘‘Wood Myth and Fable’’ on the 
presses of the Century company for is- 
suance in April. This is good news to 
all lovers of nature. The spring is a pecu- 
liarly pleasant time for reading about out- 
of-door things. 


The Associated Press. 


The wires of the Associated Press, 
that great organization for gathering 
and spreading the news of the world, 
form a network across the continent 
from St. John, N. B., to Seattle, Wash., 
and from Duluth, Minn., to New Or- 
leans, Galveston, and the city of Mexico. 
The news it gathers during twenty-four 
hours, from every part of the world, 
amounts to thirty-five columns of a 
newspaper of average size. Seven hun- 
dred papers use this service. Melville 
E. Stone, the vice-president and mana- 
ger of the Associate Press, has written 
of the organization, aims, and workings 
of the association; and the story will run 
thru several issues of The Century. The 
April number will tell of its operations 
in Europe, and how its present efficiency 
was brought about. The present satis- 
factory conditions abroad were gained 
only thru considerable diplomacy and 
thru Mr. Stone’s personal presentation 
of the matter to the Pope, the President 
of BFrance. the German Emperor, and 
the King of Italy. 


Tour to Pinehurst, N. C. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
Golf Championships. 





For the benefit of those desiring to 
visit Pinehurst, N. C., during the great | 
golf championship tournaments, the | 
Pennsylvania company will run a person- | 
ally-conducted tour to this attractive | 
mid-South resort, leaving, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash ing- | 
ton March 31, by special train. oe 
rates for this tour, including rail 
transportation in both directions; Pull. 
man berth and meals in dining car on 
going trip only, and three days’ board at 
the Hotel Carolina, will be: New ard at 
$32.00; Philadelphia, $30.00; Baltimore | 
and Washington, $29.00. Proportionate | 
rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- | 
formation, apply to ticket agents, or to| 
George W. Boyd, general passenger 
agent, Broad anv station, Philadelphia, | 





Doctor E. S. Ferris, of Hamilton, O., 
writes: ‘‘I have found antikamnia tab- 
lets an excellent remedy in all forms of 
neuralgia. Druggists dispense them and 
we would suggest your getting a dozen 
to have on hand in time of pain. Camp- 
ing and outing parties will do the proper 
thing by having some in their medical 
kit for emergency cases.—Courier of 





Medicine. 


PILES 


“T have suffered with piles for thirty-six years. 
One year ago last April I began taking Cascarets 
for constipation. In the course of a week I noticed 
the piles bega n to Slonppeet and at the end of six 
weeks they did not trouble me at all. Cascarets 
have done wonders for me. I am entirely cured and 
feel like a new man.’’ George Kryder, Napoleon, O. 








Best For 
The Bowels 


They WORK WHILE YOU steer 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
ons in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped Cc. 

fuaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 593 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


20° 


A LB. IN 
6eLs. Lots 
Recutar 

Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y.. 


P.O. BOX 289 TEL 24651 CORTLANDT 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 
| General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Alo’ Denortment Records, 


The use of this system will have animportant moral 
effect upon the conduct of pupils and will be an im- 
portant aid to the management of any school. It is 
equally adapted to the city, town orcountry school. 
The system requires the use of two books for each 
class, a blotter (or book of original entry) and a ledger 
| and individual cards. In the blotter are recorded 
eases of disorder or disobedience as they eccur during 
| the day. foreach such offense certain demerits are 
given, while credits are allowed for continued good be- 
havior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil 


























in astrong manila envelope. All whose names appear 


on the blotter record forthe day are detained at the 
close of school and present their cards for an entry of 
the total blotter entries forthe day, At the same time 
the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
a page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows: 
Blotter, ® cents; ledger, 30 cents: cards with manila 
envelopes, 60 cents a hundred 


We will send to any 
Special Offer. Principal or Superin- 
tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 


provided he will make experiment for a =< term 
and report results, Address 


| E. L: KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 
Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 








University of Chicago 


SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 








Forst Term, June 17-July 47 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 
‘| Instruction in ail departments of Arts, " itera- 
ture, and Science, and in the Schools of Law, 


Medicine, Divinity, and Education. 
‘| Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago 
CuHIcaGco, ILLINOIS 








Teachers’ Agencies. 
VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited 
to send to us at once for circulars. Address 








TRE 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 








THE WEST TEXAS SCHOOL BUREAU 


A System of Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agencies 


CENTRAL OFFICE: ABILENE, TEXAS. W. A. BYNUM, Gen’! Mer. 


WANTED—Good teachers to test our ability to locate members. Judge for yourself our facilities upon consid- 
ering our numerous associate offices as follows: Macon, Ga.; Anniston, Ala.; Union City, Tenn.; Kosciusko, 
Miss. ; Benton, La.; Pine Bluff, Ark. Southwestern Office, Phoenix, Arizona. We want good teachers, for we 
CAN PLACEthem. We are registering good ones, and want to know it when you have knowledge of a vacancy. 
We are prepared to fill any kind of position, where good material is needed. Address either office. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY sottoinc :)’cuicaco 





BUILDING :; CHICAGO 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. rite for circular and blank to-day 








Summer School of the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 
FOURTH SESSION 
BEGINS JUNE 20 and CLOSES JULY 28 


This school has won the reputation of being the best 
summer school for teachers in the country, and offers 
Southern teachers the best opportunity for improve- 
ment in scholarship, general culture, and professional, 
knowledge and trainiog. 

75 Instructors, 130 fall courses, 50 or more popular lec- 
tures by some of the most prominent workers and 
speakers of the country. 

$5 Registration fee covers all charges for tuition, 
lectures, and entertainments. 


Board and lodging at reasonable rates 


Reduced railroad rates from all 
Sonthern States 


For Announcement and further information, address 


P. P. CLAXTON, Supt, Knoxville, Tennessee 


(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 39 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con. 
stant demand for good teachers. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 
31 Union Square . NEW YORK 


FISHER = ACENCY 


A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON 


TWYyrar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


C. J. Arsert, Manager 378 WABASH AVE,, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register Now for September 
Positions. Year Book containing valuable information free. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 

















UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, English and American Literatare, 
French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 
Psychology. 

For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, Colleg2 Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SIBLEY AND 
COMPANY 


Publishers of 


School é College 


BostoN-CHICAGO Text-Books 








Double Your Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 


publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


? E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 





3 East 14th St., New Yerk Joun C. RocKkwELL, Manager. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Vepartment of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 





PACIFIC Register with the agency that ison the ground. This Agency does 

the business in the Pacific N rthwest. It has located over 500 
TEACHERS’ teachers in Washington alone at $2,000.00 a year down. Write for 
AGENCY 1905 year book and registration blank. B.W. BRINTNALL, Man- 
ager, 523 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 





INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY °"7%a 


MASS. 
Henry M. Putuurps, Vice-President 
W. H. SARGEANT, Secretary 


Joun A. HAtu, President 
Wm. W. McCuencu, 2d Vice-President 


December 31, 1904 
- $37,071,298 SURPLUS. . —" 


es %3,300,623 
33,770,675 INSURANCE IN FORCE 


182,874,119 


ASSETS ...- - 
LIABILITIES . . . 


Since its Organization the Company has Paid to it: Policyholders in 


DEATH CLAIMS . . %27,241,872.57 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $4,494,549.00 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, 813,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1904, $941,827.00 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 





Interlinear 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 
dood Typea well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—-New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue Pree—\ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Sena ‘or one. 
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N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 


ASBURY PARK 


NEW JERStY 


JULY 3-7, 1905 








HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 
Two Routes From New York: 
ALL RAIL LINE AND 
SANDY HOOK BOATS 
SHORTEST-QUICKEST-PICTURESQUE 
FRE Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
sent toany address by C. M 
BURT, General Passenger 


Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty 
St., New York City. Drop usa postal. 














ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


By WILLIAM M. GRIFFIN, A. M., 
Pu. D. of the CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 





ty! P for SIXTH, SEVENTH 
Dr. Griffin’s New “Book nd eeaeteeaae 


or ARITHMETIC for 


Percentage GRAMMAR GRADES 


MARKS A NEW DE- 
PARTURE in TEXTS 
and Mensuration IN ARITHMETIC. 


It contains material for work. There are thousands of prac- 
tical problems in Percentage, Discount, Interest, Business 
Forms, Lines, Area, Constructive Geometry, Paper Hang- 
ing, Lumber Measurements, and in fact, everything of a 
practical nature with which young people will come in con- 
tact in business. The pupil must read carefully, as he will 
have to do in life. He must make his measurements and 
get his results. Read his Preface. 
PROF. GRIFFIN has taught in all grades of schools—rural, graded 


city, and normal—and is a most successful Institute conductor. His 
pupils are always enthusiastic followers of his work in arithmetic. 


Every Course of Study needs this book. List price is 65 
cents. No free copies—but one book will be sent to any 
teacher for three-fourths of list price, 49 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 WABASH AVENUE : : : CHICAGO, ILL. 








kak Ow x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS ««3x*«x 


School Entertainment Katalog |Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. 
The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated— revised to date. ra bos see gor yee of, pedagogical no — 


over 150 new ones listed and described this The most complete list of books for teachers, best books listed. classified, many described. 


A unique katalog—none other published. 


year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc.,in existence. Free. Send 2c. stamp. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York. 


Some one has said that there is 


YS woe won nowaers 


If this is true, then teachers as a class are extremely fortunate. These 
odd numbers simply refer to the particular pages in DIXON’S PENCIL 


If you will tell us where you teach, and enclose 16c. 


GUIDE where information can be found that will be helpful to all 
connected with educational work. The book is indexed by vocations 
and will be sent free on request. 


in stamps, pencils worth double will accompany the book 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey city, x.J. 
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COLUMBIA [JNIVERSITY | 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1905 
Thursday, July 6 to Thursday, August 17 


124 COU RS ES Chemistry, Domestic Science, 


Economics, Education, Kng- 
lish, Fine Arts, Goography. Geology, German. Greek, 
History, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Me- 
chanical Vrawing, Music, Nature Study, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, 
mance Languages (including ~rench, Italian, and 

Spanish), Sociology. | 

{nstraction will be given by a staff of 31 professors, 
26 instructors, and 16 assistants. This body of teachers 
is selected mainly from tne statf of the University. 
Those from other institutions are: Mr. Cheshire Low- 
ton Boone, Director of Drawing and Industrial Art, 
Montclair (in Manual! Training); Dr. Henry David Gray, 
of the University of Texas (in English): Professor 
Herman Horrell Horne, of Dartmouth College (in 
Education); Professor William Albert Nitze. of Am- 
herst College (in Romance Languages); Professor 
Walter Bowers Pillsbury, of the University of Michi- 
= (in Psychology); Professor Henry |ik Sleeper, of 

mitn College (in Music); Mr. Edward Lawrence 
Stevens, Associate City Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City (in Education): and Professor Chaun- 
cey Wetmore Wells, of the University of California 
(in English), 
Board and lodging may be had at Whittier Hall 

The Announcement is now ready and will be sent 
upon application to the 


SECRETARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-563 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, Oinector 





Geno FOR CATALOG 











The 
University of Chicago |, 


SumMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 








Forst Term, June 1i-July 27 
Second Term, July 58-Septemier 1 
Registration for either term 
€ Instruction in ail departments of Arts, ' itera- 
ture, and Science, and in the Schools of Law, 


Medicine, Divinity, and Education. 
% Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago 


CHIcaGo, ILLINOIS 














A SNAP FOR A 
GOOD SCHOOL MAN 


Fine School Property in splendid Western town, 
surrounded by magnificent agricultural coun- 
try. School in its 16th year. FOR SALE at a 
BARGAIN. Terms easy. Will bear investiga- 
tion. Address, 

J. F. P., care ScHoon 
266 Wabash Avenue, : 


Kellogo’s Deportment Records. 


JOURNAL. 
E Chicago. 








The use of this system will have animportant mora] 
effect upon the conduct ot pupils and will be an im- 
portant aid to the management of any school. It is | 
equally adapted to the city,town orcountry school. | 
The system requires the use of two books for each 
class, a blotter (or book of original entry) and a ledger 
and individual cards. In the blotter are recorded 
cases of disorder or disobedience as they occur during | 
the day. Foreach such offense certain demerits are | 
given, while credits are allowed for continued good be- | 
havior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil | 
in astrong manila envelope. All whose names appear | 
on the blotter record forthe day are detained at the 
clese of school and present their cards for an entry of 
the totai blotter entries forthe day, At the same time 
the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
& page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows: 
Blotter, 9 cents; ledger, 30 cents: cards with manila 
envelopes, 60 cents a hundred 

We will send to any 


Special Offer. Principal or Superin- 
tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 
provided he will make experiment for a single term 
and report results. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E 9th St., N.Y. 








VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
once for circulars. Address 


Te : 
; 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
(0) 5 8 Coy, Nero) 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 
31 Union Square NEW YORK 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7*** rye 


EES New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
privateschools.and famihes Advises parentsabout schools WM. O PRATT. Manager. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Scrtotac’ "cuckco 


BUILDING :: CHICAGO 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the timeto Register Vacancies occur right along through the er. 
Membership good until the close of the s3ason 1905-6 Write for circular aad blank to-day 


WARRENSBURG- MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES -Room °2, When Building, Indianapolis, Ind.: Winnebago 
City, Minn.; Warrensburg, Mo.: Townsend, Montana. 


Specialists for all departments without charge Special inducements to Principa’s, Superintend- 
ents, and Specialists. Largest Agency West of the Mississippiriver. Manzal Free. 


™ar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
©. J. Aubert, Manager 78 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Western Agency. National in its scope REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
ONS. Year Book containing valuable intormation free. 


POSI rT 

FISHER |, ACENCY 
A.G, FISHER, Prop. 

120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Bosto». 156 Fifth Ave..N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block. Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn 3 East [4th St.. New York 
Provides Schocls of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chanel Street. Albany, N. Y. 
employers because it confines itself to 
tin 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE sttslosers secanself consines seit to 


We shonild be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Oepartment of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 

















(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
stant demand for good teachers. 














Larges 














Oldest and best knownin U.S. Est. 1855 
Joun C. RockWELL, Manager. 











enjoys the confidence of teachers and 


ative Lines, 











F A STE RN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
enc 
Agency Miss E.F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


Est.1490. Inc.1904 


Rellogg’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It isa 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking 
up a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation 
of the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 4}, 50 
pages. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61.East 9th Street, New York 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 








Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 
SC HO OL 4 Graduate School of 
furnishing thorough 
professional uip- 
PEDAGOG V wishicc to fit them- 
: selves to become sup- 
foosors in Nocraal Bategle ooo tee nad i 
s in Normal Schoo 
Department of Colleges. vans iisciinieeae 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square 
AN EMINENT DISTINCTION 
ISAAC PITMAN’S 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
NEW YORK 
for the Day and Evening High Schools of 
Greater New York for a period of Five Years. 


° e 
New York University 
educational science 
Oo 
F ment for teachers 
ts, principals, supervisors, and pro- 
For Catalogue and information, address 
NEW YORK CITY 
SHORTHAND 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Partiau List oF Books ADOPTED 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor = $1.50 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting Ry (-) 
20th Century Dictation and Legal Forms 3 


Send for copy of Pttman’s Journal 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS. 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 
Summer School of the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 
FouRTH SESSION 
BEGINS JUNE 20 and CLOSES JULY 28 

This school has won the reputation of being the best 
summer school for teachers in the country, and offers 
Southern teachers the best opportunity for improve- 
ment in scholarship, general culture, and professional, 
knowledge and training. 

75 Instructors, 130 full courses, 50 or more popular lec- 
tures by some of the most prominent workers and 
speakers of the country. 

$45 Registration fee covers all charges for tuition, 
iectures, and entertainments. 

Board and lodging at reasonable rates 
Reduced : ailroad rates from all 
Sontherna States 


for Announcement and further information, address 


P. P. CLAXTON, Supt., Knoxville, Tennessee 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 


te in Architecture, Astronomy, 
nglish and American Literatare, 








Instruction will be 
Botany, Chemistry, 
French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 
Psychology. 

For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, College Hall, University of Penne 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


DELAWARE is a small state but it has some good schools and this agency not infrequently calls upon it for 
teachers. On January 1’, 1w2, for instance, Miss Martha Umbrecht of the Willmington high 
school was summoned by telegram to begin work immediately in Yonkers, where she still is. On February 27, 
1905, Superintendent Benedict of Utica called us up by long distance telephone to ask more particulars about 
Mr. Percival Norris, a teacher in the sare school whom we had recommended, went down there to see him at 
work, and secured him for Utica, where he is now at work. TO to New York cities within two years or so 
That two teachers from the same school should be brought shows how wide is the agency range of vision. 
A superintendent who came in for three teachers not long ago said he had been relying on teachers he hap- 
pened to meet or hear about. The six teachers we recommended for the three places were at that moment 
teaching in four different sta’ es, and he admitted that he would have saved much time and had much better 
selection had he come to us before. An agency established as long as ours knows men all over the 
country. ard can depend on their recommendations, whether they live in Oklahoma or WHEW YORK 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





in Delaware or in 


THE SCHOOL BULLETINACENCY, - 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
THE WEST TEXAS SCHOOL BUREAU 


A System of Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agencies 
CENTRAL OFFICE: ABILENE, TEXAS. W. A. BYNUM, Gen’! Mgr. 


WANTED-—Good teachers to test our ability to locate members. Judge for yourself our facilities upon consid- 
ering our numerous associate offices as follows: Macon, Ga.; Anniston, Ala.; Union City, Tenn.; Kosciusko, 


Miss. ; Benton, La.; Pine Bluff, Ark. Southwestern Office, Phoenix, Arizona. We want good teachers, for we 
CAN PLaACEthem. Weare registering good ones, and want to know it when you have knowledge of a vacancy. 
We are prepared to fill any kind of pvsition, where goed material is needed. Address either office. 
Teachers wanted for good positions in all parts of the United States. 
Registration fee holds good until we seoure a position for you. 
W. X. CRIDER, ROME, NEW YORK 
PACIFI C » the business in the Pacific Northwest. It has located over 500 
TEACHERS teachers in Washington alone at $2,000.00 a year down. Write for 
AGEN CY 1905 year book and registration Llank. B. W. BRINTNALL, Man- 
5 . 2 2 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
HE B E ST THREE Pusiic Scoot Vacancigs, the best two normal school 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teact ers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), HARRISBURG, Pa. 























ROM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Register with the agency that ison the ground. This Agency does 
ager, 523 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 








y ‘ 
4 

TEACHERS Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School 

e Officials direct; our terms are reasonable; membership fee not neces- 


sary. Nowisthetimeto enroll. Write to-day for new Manual. 
EDWARD C. DIXON, 142») Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





Q) 


BUREAU 


E. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


PRODUCERS OF 


Slate Blackboards 


ROOFING SLATE 


Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful smooth surface. 
We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein of slate, celebrated for its strength and dense 
grain. Care is given to the finish of all of our boards, surfaces made absolutely smooth, joints 
perfect fitting; nothing left undone to maintain our reputation of 20 years’ standing. 

We make up spaces to fitany dimensions. Write us for Blackboard pamphlet ; it tells all about 
Don’t use an imitation when the real 











ESTABLISHED 38 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK 


1884 


Blackboards, how made and how best put on the wall. 


thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 
RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATICCOLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.00. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States,,in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 
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ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 


Is that the two points are smooth and even. ‘Another point is that they are made in all st, 


An interesting point about the | 





les of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad 


and Turned up. Still another point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtained, as all the stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Fi Gaines. 
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This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. It represents the | coats tree Gites 
effort on the part of the authors to present a scheme of work based on children’s interests and guaranteed in every instance. 
the results of child study and genetic psychology. BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 
Weare giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. Price. $1.00 a year. | 
Send for circulars giving premium and club rates, 13 and 15 Wisconsin 8t., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





to $1.50, postpai 








SLATEBLACKBOARD]| — giasing Power 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 
FOR THE 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY — TIRED BRAIN 


Manufacturers 


PEN ARGYL, PA. | Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
| phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 

_ body strong—a boon to the 
DUNTON AND KELLEY’S | overworked officeman, 


Inductive Course in English nies 
se I have seen published. e exercises ’ 
is by ne the best omen Ih Pp a hed. Th ' Horsford S 


are suited to the children, very suggestive, and of wide scope. 

















With such a course inferior teachers could teach language well, Acid 
and superior teachers also would find the books stimulating and 
helpful in a high degree.—HENRY LINCOLN CLAPP (Master | Phosphate. 


GEORGE PUTMAN School, Boston.) 


Published by THOMPSON, BROWN @& CO., Boston 


Correspondence solicited F R F N C aoe 











WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED | forteaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
FOR THE USE OF KINDERGARTNERS publishers for copies for examination 


ENKIN 
Daily Program of Gift and Occupation Work Eee one aa 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS - 
ow sea" CLASS PINS) 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH AND GILT. PRICE, 50 CENTS | wf ich ard Ss smuthee loecocion. 
rite for illustrations. 
vo ip i 




















MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 3 Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 








W, & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 
\ NEW AMERICAN EDITION 


MAPS 





PRICES GREATLY REDUCED | Smith Premier 


is the simplest and strong- 
est ofall writing machines. 
It does better work, does 
it quicker, lasts longer, 
and costs less in the long 
: : run than any other type- 
NOYES’ TWILIGHT STORIES) J Writing machine. Ire 





We have just issued the most 
complete catalog of MAPS A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
and GLOBES published, Sent SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 
upon request. 132-134 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 








Adopted in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and many other | The World’s Best 
smaller citiesand towns. Adapted for use in Fourth and Fifth | Typewriter 
Grades. 224 pages. Illustrated. Correspondence solicited | Let us send you our little book telling 
all about it. Typewriter supplies. Ma- 
PARKER P, SIMMONS, Publisher, 3 EAST ROURTEENTHL STREET NEW YOR Z| chines rented. Stenographers furnished 





The Smith Premier 


TRANSLATIONS ] 9 Typewriter Company 


m..§ ee New ee 





Interlinear Literal | 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations | 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New _ Copyright Introductions—New Type— | 





Leather indin, —Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the | 3 
ide Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. << a ee ae, 


Cognwoue Free} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia | omits re with advertisers. 








